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Ford told more inflation may spark unrest; 
narrows list for key White House posts 


Haig’s job to be cut, replaced 
by group of five ‘ilaison’ men 


Factory junk | 
a teaching tool 


By John D. Moorhead 


Boston 

It took three years of driving up and 
down Boston streets, knocking on 
factory doors, selling the idea, but 
now Lennie Gottlieb. has an over- 
flowing stock of junk for children ‘to 
fearnon. 

He directs Recycle, at the Boston 
Children's Museum, which offers in- 
dustrial throwaways and manviac- 
turers’ rejects to mothers, teachers, 
and camp counselors as creative 
teaching tools. 

Centers like this also are sprouting 
in New York, New Orieans, and other 
US. cities. 

The Boston center has huge barrels 
of things factories have thrown out — 
squeezable orange cylinders of foam 
rubber, a pile of wooden feet that once 
were molds at a shoe factory, heaps of 
plastic shapes which did not quite 
make it into juice jugs or cosmetic 
packs, and thousands of cardboard 
circles. 

Recycle offers this junk as a cheap 
resource — $2.25 for a grocery bag full 
— for teachers or mothers who want 
to spark their children’s creativity. 
Group and long-term rates also are 
offered. 

Mr. Gottlieb, who went from gradu- 
ate student to metal worker to Re- 
eycle's chief scrounger and then di- 
rector, says his program is for chil- 
dren from preschool age to sixth 
grade. 

“Teachers need materials that 
aren't expensive," he says. ‘Then ifa 
child wrecks something, it's all right 
because the materials ay cost that 
much." ᾿ 


Revenue ρτονίδεα. 

The center almost pays its own way 
through the material it sells. Its 
budget of $23,000 takes care of sala- 
ries for Mr. Gottlieb and his assistant, 


Robin Simons, and covers operating © 


expenses, Such as costs of a truck to 
pick up the material donated by 
factories. Last year revenues fell only 
$200 short of this figure, with the 
difference being made up by the 


museum. i 
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Loweringome 


protest seen if 
confidence lags 


τιν By Barry B. Ellis 
‘Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


‘President Ford, it is known here, is 
being told that inflation is so serious 
that.he must cope quickly with the 


- problem or face possible social un- 
rest. - 


Mr, Ford, it is argued, has perhaps 
three months in which to convince 
Americans that he is in active charge 
of economic policy. 


Low and middle-income Americans 


are seen here as especially vulnerable 
to social tensions, if the ravages of 
inflation are not brought under con- 
trol. 

Meanwhile the President, many 
observers agree, has made a good 
start by proposing a policy frame- 
work within which Congress, labor, 
and business can be comfortable. 


Three-prong attack 

That framework, outlined by the 
President Monday in his first address 
to Congréss, includes a reactivated 
Cost of Living Council, a ‘domestic 
summit meeting" to map the war on 
inflation, and joint efforts to trim the 
federal budget. 

‘My tirst priority,’ the President 
said, "18 to work with you [Congress] 
to bring inflation under control. in- 
flation is our domestic public enemy 
No. 1."" 

Mr. Ford proposes that this summit 
meeting, to be presided over by 
himself, “be held at an early date and 
in fol! view of the American public.” 
This implies possible TV coverage of 
the. summit, which would include 
leaders of government, business, la- 
bor, and other segments of society. 

Mr. Ford's appeal for a reactivated 
Cost of Living Council, to be enacted 
by Congress. hefor= your Labor Day 


. recess,” wef ‘quick response from ἡ 


Democratic leaders. 


Speedy action indicated 

Rep. Wright Patman (D) of Texas, 
chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, said a bill to reactivate the 
council would be considered by his 
committee Thursday. 

Speaker Car! Albert (D) of Okla- 
homa said he would meet with Senate 
leaders to speed passage of the bill. 

“There can be little opposition,” 
declared the influential Mr. Patman. 


Political permissiveness 
called root of world inflation 


By Joseph C. Harsch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Boun 

Too much permissiveness is the 
common denominator for the present 
world inflation crisis, says West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. The 
solution for the crisis ‘depends on the 
will of governments and pariia- 
ments." 

“Inflation is not an inevitable fea- 
ture of our structure of economy," he 
said in an interview here. ‘‘It is the 
consequence of a lack of will, of too 
much permissiveness, of too much 
opportunism, a Jack of decision, a 
lack of consequence. 

“And οὐ political courage?" I 
asked. 

"ΟΥ̓ courage, whatever you might 
wish to call it," he replied. 


Many ‘contributions’ 

“Many, many countries have con- 
tributed to. that process [of inflation] 
by unsound financing of their public 
expenditure, by unsound behavior of 
their banking systems, by letting 
thelr banking system step up their 
volume of credit in a way by no means 
justified by the increase of production 
or productivity," he said. 

“One could find the common de- 
nominator in saying that many gov- 


‘Helmut Schmidt 


ernments and legislatures all over the 
world have just been too permissive 
vis-a-vis different pressure groups 
within their own societies. They tried 
to satisfy everybody, and in the end 
they dissatisfied everybody.” 

_ Mr. Schmidt, whe was Minister of 
Finance before he succeeded Willy 
Brandt as Chancellor in May, said 
that West Germany's inflation rate of 
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By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


The public President at work... 


“However, I think it would be unwise 


to indicate to the American people 
that such a board would have great 
effect on prices, on inflation, or 
interest rates.” 

There is little sentiment in Con- 
gress to relmpose mandatory wage 
and price controls. Indeed, President 
Ford ruled out reimposition of con- 
trols, but said a new council would 
“monitor wages and prices to expose 
abuses." 

Some authorities want the council 
to have power to delay wage and price 
increases for 30 to 45 days. Mr, Ford 
did not indicate his views on delay 
powers. 

Committee niece 

Beyond the specific summit meet- 
ing, President Ford is heing urged to 
“establish a labor-management com- 
mittee,”” to he chaired by the Chief 
Executive himself. 

Former President Nixon, it was 
noted, convened two recent meetings 
of business leaders and professional 
economists, but with almost no one 
from the labor movement, to discuss 
inflation. 
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Trying to cut 
soaring costs 
of legal aid 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Bonolulu 

What can be done to curb the high 
cost of hiring a lawyer? 

The U.S. legal profession may be on 
the verge of tackling the question. 

Thirty-three percent of all Amer 
icans have never seen a lawyer, over 
8@ percent can't decide whether a 
particular lawyer is competent to 
handle a particular case, and more 
than 60 percent complain that lawyers 
charge more than they are worth, 
according to public and private sur- 
veys. 

“‘Millions of Americans can't afford 
ἃ lawyer or they are afraid of what 
lawyers will do to them,” former 
Peace Corps and Office of Economic 
Opportunity director R. Sargent 
Shriver told members of the Amer 
ican Bar Association (ABA) meeting 
here this week. 

“For them, our system of legal 
services is a system of legal dis- 
Service,” he said. 


Prohibitive costs 

And a report by a U.S. Senate 
subcommittee on “The Organized 
Bar: Self-Serving or Serving the Pub- 
lic?” reports that millions of middie- 
income Americans never seek law- 
yers because costs are too high. 

Chaired by U.S. Sen. John V. Tun- 
ney (D) of California, this legislative 
group has drawn up a bill to provide 
ways to trim legal! costs. 

Incorporated are some concepts 
and pilot programs already being 
used by lawyer groups, on a Hmited 
basis, across the United States. 

Among them: 

@ Increased service by public-in- 
terest law firms. There are more than 
60 such legal groups in the U.S. Some 
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By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Gen. Alexander M. Haig Jr. will be 
displaced relatively soon in accor- 
dance with a plan by President Ford 
to work without a formally designated 
chief of staff. 

Instead, it is now known that Mr. 
Ford plans to have about five imme- 
diate subordinates, ali of whom will 
have equal standings and whose 
status will be more that of liaison men 
or administrators than advisers. 


The top team 

Aithough there may be some last- 
minute changes in the lineup of this 
new sub-staff, the new high-level 
White House team — according to a 
source close to the President — 18 
expected to take this shape: 

Φ Robert T. Hartmann, Mr. Ford's 
right-hand man through the years in 
Congress and the vice-presidency, 
will continue to be at his side. But his 
chief rofe will be in helping the 
President with speeches and state- 
ments. He also will be the one 
indispensable aide, beside his press 
secretary, who will also travel with 
Mr. Ford. 


oan private President in the pool 


Greek leaders fear ‘sellout’ charge 
What Turkey wants on Cyprus 


By Geoftrey Godsell 
Overseas news ediforof 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The Turks continue to press their 
advantage to get the kind of Cyprus 
they want, but are running into the 
inability of the Greek and Greek 
Cypriot leaders to accept Turkish 
terms lest these leaders open them- 
selves to a charge of ‘‘sellout’’ from 
their people. 

This explains the Greek and Greek 
Cypriot rejection Monday of a Tur- 
kish proposal for separate Turkish- 
Cypriot ‘‘cantons”’ on Cyprus, where 
the population is fourfifths Greek 
Cypriot and one-fifth Turkish Cypriot. 
(The Turkish plan would give about 
one-third of the island to those Tur- 
Kish Cypriots.) This was followed by a 
virtual ultimatum from Turkish 


Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit. He 
said in Ankara that his government 
expected ἃ positive or negative an- 
swer to the Turkish proposals by 
midnight Tuesday, adding: ‘‘After- 
wards we will decide whether to 
continue with the conference [on 
Cyprus in Geneva}.” 

The Geneva talks had resumed last 
Thursday in the Swiss city. The 
participants are the Foreign Min- 
isters of Greece, Turkey, and Britain, 
plus those friendly adversaries Greek 
Cypriot President Glafkos Clerides 
and Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktash. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary, James Callaghan, chairs the 
talks and is in effect mediator be- 
tween the other parties. 

Indications from Geneva were that 
Mr. Callaghan was pursuing behind- 
the-scenes efforts Tuesday to head off 
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Φ Donald Rumsfeld, currently Am- 
bassador to NATO, is a long-time 
friend and associate of Mr. Ford. He 
is expected to work closely with 
Cabinet members and other top 
people in the departments and agen- 
cies. 

Φ John O. Marsh Jr. a former 
Democratic congressman from Vir- 
ginia, is a specialtst in defense and 
foreign-affairs subjects. But in his 
new role Mr. Ford will rely on Mr. 
Marsh, mainly as a troubleshooter — 
someone who will be available to 
implement or coordinate on a wide 
variety of subjects. 

@ William Seidman. A long-time 
friend of the president and in charge 
of a Grand Rapids, Mich., accounting 
firm, Mr. Seidman is expected to take 
over the administrative duties now 
being handled by General Haig and, 
before him, by H. R. Haldeman. 

@ William E. Timmons. Mr. Tim- 
mons worked as a two-man team with 
Mr. Ford during the last several vice- 
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Assessing 
Capital’s 
new mood 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

In one of the most crucial moments 
in peace-time American history, 
President ' Ford has produced a 
change of atmosphere here that is so 
specific as to be almost tangible and 
to make it a factor in world affairs 
even by itself. 

Out of the miasma of Watergate and 
facing a developing international eco- 
nomic storm of hurricane potential, 
Mr. Ford is not only changing the 
nation’s mood but is also essentially 
changing his own view from the 
limited perspective of a 25-year 
Grand Rapids congressman to that of 
the whole United States. 

Students of presidential transitions 
emphasize how short-lived the initial 
national euphoria, or honeymoon pe- 
riod, is and that Mr. Ford probably 
now stands at the very peak of his 
popularity. 
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any dramatic showdown along the 
lines of the Turkish ultimatum. 
What Turkey is in effect demanding 
of Greece and the Greek Cypriots is 
permanent veto power over the status 
of Cyprus — and more particularly 
ironclad arrangements to prevent for 
all time union of Cyprus with Greece. 
This is what the Turks thought they 
had managed to get once before — 
back in 1959 when they negotiated 
with the Greeks and the British for a 
transfer of sovereignty the following 
year from the British to Archbishop 
Makarios as President of an indepen- 
dent Cyprus republic. Into the con- 
stitution for that republic were writ- 
ten safeguards and guarantees for the 
Turkish Cypriot minority on Cyprus 
as well as the right of Turkey, Greece, 
or Britain to intervene unilaterally if 
«Please turn to Page 6 


New York drug traffic slows to crawl 


But officials still not sure successes 
can be credited to tough Rockefeller law 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
New York 

Something is working in New 
York's war on drug abuse. But no one 
in a position to know is willing to 
attribute the successes thus far to the 
State’s tough, new, nationally 
watched anti-drug law. 

Evidence of progress is unmistak- 
able here in the biggest center of 
illegal drug traffic in the United 
States. 

Since what was billed as the tough- 
est drug law in the nation went into 
effect last September, the number of 
hard-drug pushers on city streets 
have continued to dwindle; the flow of 
heroin has virtually stepped, and 
what little there is on the streets, is so 
costly only the wealthiest of users can 
afford it. 

The city's drug-treatment facilities 
are half empty. The state's Drug 
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Abuse Control Commission has closed 
two treatment facilities from lack of 
use and 8 half dozen other treatment 
programs have been discontinued. 

The signs are €ncouraging, say 
officials. Coping with some 150,000 of 
the country's estimated 300,000 hard- 
drug addicts, New York may not be 
“an top of the problem” yet — but it 
appears to be well on the way. 

The trouble is, there is no way of 
Imowing how much of a deterrent the 
new law has been. The law's strict 
provisions of mandatory lite in prison 
for selling and possessing narcotics 
and its restrictions on plea bargaining 
are aimed at producing such fear 
among drug pushers as to drive them 
out of the business — or at least out of 
the state. 


Anumber of dire predictions voiced 
in opposition to the law when former 
Gov. Nelson A Rockefeller pushed it 
through the Legislature last year 
have nat come to pass: 


@ Law-enforcement officials in 
Surrounding states say they have seen 
no indication of an increase in the 
number of pusher fleeing New York 
for thelr states. 

“We're still in a holding pattern," 
remarked one New Jersey State Po- 
lice official. ‘‘We’re waiting to see if 
the [New York] law will be imple- 
mented the way it should be — but so 
far we’ye seen no indication of an 
increase in pushers invading New 
Jersey." 
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France’s Giscard 


gets facts firsthand 


By Takashl Oke 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Paris 


Valery Giscard d'Estaing [5 a man 
who likes to see things for himself. 
Before beginning his vacation, he took 
tlme off this week to visit a couple of 
prisons, to talk with the Inmates and 
to taste thelr food. 

In serene contrast to the hectic 
opening days of the Ford adminis- 
tration, French pollticians, along with 
thelr constituents, are enjoying their 
quasi-sacrosanct summer holidays — 
and the President of France is no 
execption. Mr. Giscard and his family 
have left Paris for a friend's villa on 
the Riviera, soaking up sun (and 
perhaps fighting the unusually strong 
mistral wind as well). 

It js a well-earned holiday after 2% 
months of unremitting work to get his 
administration going and to provide 
France, and the world, with a new 
image of government and of where it 
is headed. And Mr. Giscard began his 
hollday with typical flair. 

Few people, least of all in Lyons, 
knew the President was planning to 
visit the city's major prisons until he 
had practically arrived. ‘‘The Presi- 
dent Js arriving to visit the prison of 
St. Joseph today,” a police officer was 
told. ‘"Yes,"’ the officer replied, ac- 
cording the newspaper Aurore, ‘‘and 
tomorrow the Pope is coming to visit 
St. Paul" (the other prison). 


No false alarm 

But it was Mr. Giscard himself, 
accompanied by Helene Dorihac, a 
junior minister in charge of prison 
reform. The President spent two 
hours visiting the two prisons, talking 
with inmates, with detainees awaiting 
trial, sampling their food, (and mak- 
ing no comment thereon). 

Most French prisons are old and 
overcrowded, and penal reform has 
made little progress in this country. 
There has been a whole wave of 
unrest in the Prisons, with inmates 
rampaging destructively through 
their workshops or collecting on the 
roof to throw tiles at the guards and 
shout their grievances to outsiders. 

Prison reform is a subject Mr. 
Giscard has pledged to undertake, 
and last week, after the riots sub- 
sided, Justice Minister Jean Lecanuet 
announed ἃ series of measures de- 
signed to put the emphasis on rehabi- 
litation rather than punishment. 

Mr. Giscard himself has said that 
he looks on imprisonment itself as 
sufficient punishment for convicted 
criminals and that what is done inside 
the walis should be directed toward 
preparing the inmate for return to 
society. 


Sympathy conveyed 

During the presidential election 
campaign in May, Mr. Giscard con- 
tinually had to fight off accusations 


By oan Simon ᾿ 
Giscard: prison-watching 


that as the son of a chateau-owning 
high officlal he was out of touch with 
the desires and needs of the common 
man. ‘'You don't have a monopoly on 
hearts," he told his socialist opponent 
Francois Mitterrand during their tele- 
vision debate. 

Once elected President, he has 
worked hard to show his concern for 
his fellow citizens. He has taken no 
jess than five women into his Cabinet, 
including Francoise Giroud, a famous 
woman journalist who once took him 
to task for not knowing the price of ἃ 
Paris Metro ticket. 


Social reforms spurred 

He sponsored legisiation bringing 
the voting age down to 18. He has 
enabled doctors to prescribe con- 
traceptives freely as part of social 
security. He has vetoed a con- 
troversial auto route that would have 
run down the Left Bank of the Seine, 
and serapped plans for an inter- 
national trade center on the site of 
The Halles, the former wholesale food 
market. Instead of 60,000 square me- 
ters of office space Paris will enjoy an 
extra 24% acres of green parkland. 

Now comes the visit to the two 
prisons of Lyons. Mr. Giscard listened 
to the inmates’ complaints, particu- 
larly to those of young detainees who 
have been held for months without 
being brought to trial. He agreed that 
some legal practices went back to 
before the French Revolution. 

He promised no specific answers, 
but he did apparently get what he 
wanted: A firsthand look at a closed 
world French society has hitherto 
tended to ignore. 


Mrs. Peron reshuffles 
Cabinet, battles terrorists 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Argentine President Maria Estela 
Martinez de Peron's current Cabinet 
reshuffling is designed to give her 
more political and economic maneu- 
verability. 

It is also an indication that the 
Period of relative political peace in 
Argentina, foliowing her ascension to 
the presidency July 1, is over, 

Mrs. Peron, who has been showing 
an increasing degree of political 
spunk and a surprising contro] of 
government, appears determined to 
be her own woman — although she 
continues to rely heavily upon certain 
key advisers who were also associates 
of her late husband, Juan Domingo 
Peron, whom she succeeded in the 
presidency. 


Precautions ordered 

Meanwhile, the escalating guerrilla 
Pprobiem which nettled her husband so 
much continues to press in on her 
government. In recent days, she has 
taken firm measures to do what can 
te done in stemming the guerrilla 

ide. 

Following an unsuccessful guerrilla 
raid on an infantry regiment in 
mountainous Catamarca Province 
Sunday, Mrs. Peron ordered extra 
security precautions throughout the 
country and was reported privately to 
be considering new measures to 
handie the guerrillas. 

So serious is the situation, with at 
least 35 persons having lost their lives 
in political and guerrilla violence 
since she assumed office six weeks 
ago, that Mrs. Peron was reportedly 
considering a massive roundup of 
suspected terrorists. 


Goals ambiguous 

Those responsible for the Cut- 
amarea attack, members of the left- 
leaning Ejercito Revolucionario del 


Pueblo (ERP), indicated that they 
would continue the attack on govern- 
ment ‘without letup until we achieve 
our goals." 

Those goals remain ambiguous. 
One ERP communique recently 
called for the ‘‘end of all established 
government,'’ while another ERP 
source said merely that ‘“‘what we 
want 15 a new society in which the 
masses rule,”’ 

The Catamarca attack was ob- 
viously an effort to attract attention to 
‘nc ERP cause. But it was far from 
successful in causing damage to the 
Army unit. In fact, fragmentary and 
preliminary reports from the scene 
suggest that 16 guerrillas were killed, 
while only two government personnel 
lost their lives, in a subsequent en- 
gagement. 

ΣῈ the reports prove true, the in- 
cident could well be the worst setback 
in four years for the terrorist cause. 


Twin problems 


The Cabinet reshuffle is linked to 
the campaign against the terrorists. 
Those close to Mrs, Peron say she is 
determined to put together a Cabimet 
designed to meet the twin problems of 
terrorism and economic stagnation 
which she regarda as Argentina’s 
most serious immediate concerns. 

The fate of individual Cabinet mem- 
bers is unclear — with Mrs. Peron so 
far not tipping her hand. 

But there is some speculation that 
Economy Minister Jose Ber Gelbard, 
the man who engineered a pact 
between business, labor, and govern- 
ment leaders on wages and price 
controls, may be on his way out. Beis 
reportedly at odds with Soclal Wel- 
fare Minister Jose Lopez Rega, Mrs. 
Peron’s Secretary and close con- 
fidant, who was also close to her late 
husband. 

Mrs. Peron has shown support for 
Mr. Gelbard, but he 15 under sharp 
attack not only from Mr, Lopez Rega, 
but also from big landowners and the 
more conservative business commu- 
nity, and may well be on his way out. 
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Corn crop 
impact 

confirmed 
by USDA 


Higher retail prices 
will show up soon 
By dudith Frotig 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 
At the Chicago Board of Trade, 


commodity traders were so shocked . 


at the Agricutlture Department's low 


corn corp forecast that for several © 


hours department economists in 
Washington were deluged with start- 


led telephone calls asking if the 


figures were mistaken. 

The figures were correct. 

The report came as no surprise to 
farmers, who have watched their 
crops wither under extreme heat and 
searing drought this summer, and 
compiled the field surveys them- 
selves. 

“The heat just plain melted 
things,"’ one farmer seid recently. 


Prompt effect expected 
In Chicago, Frederick Uhlmann, 


chairman of the Board of Trade, . 


coramented that the crop report, with 
the lowest production estimate since 
1970, will result in higher priced corn 
but will not necessarily mean higher 
beef prices for this summer and early 
fall. 
“The higher feed prices could ac- 
tually encourage ranchers to market 
eattle now rather than pay more for 
feed," he said. This presumably 
would lower beef prices, at least for 
the short run. 

In Washington, Dawson Ahalt, Agri- 
cultute Department economist, said 
higher feed costs will result in cut- 
backs in the production of poultry, 
pork, and probably dairy goods. 


‘You'll probably see 8 reduction in : 


poultry output in the fourth quarter of 


the year,” he explained. ‘‘Pork pro- 
duction will be affected in the first 
half of next year." 


Drought impact reflected 


The Agriculture Department's long- 


awaited corn crop report, released 


this week, confirms that early spring -: 
floods and searing summer drought ἢ 


ἢ the Midwest have elimi- 
nated all hopes for a bumper feed 
grain harvest. The figures promise 


UPI photo 


higher food costs beginning in late fall 
in the nation’s supermarket. 

The report, based on Aug. 1 condi- 
tions, shows corn production will total 
a disappointing 4.96 billion bushels, 
down 12 percent from last year's 
record crop of §.64 billion. It comes a 
whopping 25 percent below the gov- 
ernment’s March estimate. 

[Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz 
said there was no need for the 
American public to panic because of 
the gloomy crop forecasts released 
earlier this week, reports Monitor 
staff correspondent Monty Hoyt in 
Washington. 

[America will continue to be 8 
well-fed nation,” Mr. Butz empha- 
sized. The current wheat crop ‘is way 
beyond the domestic needs for 
wheat," which means the U.S. ‘‘will 


‘be able to meet substantial com- 


mitments for foreign exports.”" 
{From abroad, Common Market 


. ministers already have indicated 


grain production has increased this 
year, so that Europe will require less 
U.S. imports, Mr. Butz added. ] 

The USDA figures showed that 
despite bright early-season hopes for 


“sa record output, the harvest may fall 


far short of the 5.8 billion to 5.9 billion 


bushels that experts estimated in 
early July. The crop will bs used in 
domestic and export markets begin- 
ning October 1. 

But the USDA said the corn yield is 
now forecast at 77.8 bushels pwe acre, 
down sharply from last year’s 91.4 
bushels per acre. 


Soy, milo down 

In addition to the low corn crop, 
farmers are expected to harvest only 
1.81 billion bushels of soybeans com- 
pared to 1.87 billion in 1978, an all- 
time high. Production of milo (sor- 
ghum grain) will drop to 619 million 
bushels, down from’ 987 million one 
year ago. 

Estimates for production of 5}} 
grains plummeted after heavy rains 
delayed spring plantings and, in state 
after state, forced many farmers to 
replant, 


In early June, the floods turned to 
the worst drought since the dust-bow] 
era of the 1980's, when the dry 
conditions had virtually wiped out the 
com drop and created a feed short- 
age. This summer, the extreme heat 
and dryness throughout the Great 


Corn becomes silage in Nebraska, as farmers give up on drought-withered fields. -. 


Plains states burned corn stalks and 
prevented pollination, withered Soy: 


More heef to pasture 

Mr. Ahait forecasts no 
cutback in beef production, inci : 
that larger arnounts of the nation’s: 
meat will come from cattle that have 
been pasture-fed instead. of nent f | 
feediots for intensive fattening and .- 3 
higher quality beef, In the feed lots, - 
corn Is the princtpal ingredients in the 
animals’ diets. 

Last winter, Agriculture Secretary °: 
Ear! Butz had foreesst as all-time. 
bumper corn crop of .7-biltion buah- | 
ols, a harvest that would have meant: 
lower feed costs and reduced prices — 
for beef, pork and poultry. . 

In the spring, farmers followed the 


Nixon administration's request fora’. - | 


bumpor crop and planted axtra acres Ὁ 
of command soybeans, . ; 

Rains have occurred ever much of | 
the drought area since the crop 
surveysweretaken, ©. 

For thousands of farmers in Amer 
iea's food belt, the rauistura came too 
late. But for many more, the storms 
may have helped. fate-planted corn 
and soybean and milo ἣν ἢ 


Ethics comes into focus as lawyers look ahead | 


New American Bar president says 
legal education should be ‘clinical’ 


By Cartis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Honolula 

Ethics and imovation dominate as 
U.S. lawyers look into the next year. 

The priorities, as laid out at the 
American Bar Association’s (ABA) 
98th annual convention here: 

@ Upgrading legal training, with 
particular emphasis on ‘‘ethical’’ 
problems. 

@ Bolstering ABA’s newly created 
Center for Professional Discipline — 
to assist state bar groups take action 
against attorneys who go astray. 

@ Overhauling the ‘‘delivery’’ of 
legai services to afford better access 
to poor and middle-income people. 

@ Creating a national institute of 
justice, an independent federal 
agency (set up by Congress) to study 
the nation’s justice systems, conduct 
pilot projects, and make recommen- 
dations for revisions and improve- 
Tenis, 

These were the main points in an 
address by incoming ABA president 


James D. Fellers of Oklahoma City 

Tn line with the recommendations, 
some of which will be ratified by 
ABA's board of delegates late this 
week, Mr. Fellers says he is espe- 
cially concerned (‘‘post-Watergate’’) 
that no student finish law school 
“without having done some rigorous 
thinking about ethical problems and 
without having demonstrated a thor- 
ough and appreciation 
of ethical questions."’ 

He stresses the need for ‘‘clinical 
legal education," presenting studies 
and case histories relating to ‘“‘moral”’ 
judgments of lawyers. Ethics is 
mainly a topic that is integrated in 
some law-school courses. 

As to lawyer discipline, up to now, 
this has been mainly a matter for 
state bar groups. And while ABA 
stresses that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of attorneys are legally and 
morally responsible, the number of 
annual disbarments admittedly is on 
the increase. 

For example, state bar groups 
disciplined more than 100 lawyers in 
the last year. 


This issue gained national focus 
recently with the direct involvement 
of 13 lawyers in the Watergate affair. 
Among them, former presidential 
aides John W. Dean II and G. Gordan 
Liddy have been disbarred. Herbert 
Kalmbach has been suspended. Ac- 
tion is pending against top White 
House counselor John D. Ehriiehman. 
The State of Washington has sus- 
pended Mr. Ehriichman from prac- 
ticing law there while it probes his 
case in the wake of conviction by a 
federal court in connection with the 
Elisberg break-in case. 


Also former Vice-President Spiro T. 
Agnew, who pleaded "πὸ contest” to a 
charge of income-tax evasion in 
μυτθ νον has been disbarred in that 
. 


And almost certainly, bar groups in 
New York and California will con- 
sider the disbarment of former Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. 


Controversial subject 

However, several legal experts 
here note that this sanction might be 
unnecessary, since it is unlikely that 
Mr. Nixon will choose to practice law 


again. 

The creation of a national institute 
of justice also is being discussed here. 
Advocates note that unlike other 


*Factory junk sparks kids’ creativity 


Continued from Page 1 


It is Miss Simons who oversees the 
day-to-day rumning of the center and 
conducts workshops on what can be 
done with the materials Mr. Gottlieb 
collects. 

She has fashioned marionettes out 
of cardboard circles, dolls of foam 
rubber, and weighing devices out of 
merchandise display tubes. 


Games devised 

But her eyes light up when she talks 
about her games. One utilizes the 
swiss-cheese sheet left behind when 
gaskets are punched out to create a 
board game in which players move 
buttons from one perfect cut-out 
circle to the next. 

The ‘Same Game,” also made from 
surplus materials, helps young chil- 
dren learn to cmmunicate better, 
Each of two players has a large card 
showing the interior of a store (en- 
trance, cash register, counters, etc.) 
or another fam....... getting, A barrier 
prevents either pla: from seeing 


the other's card. One player places a 
button on a part of the “store” snd 
then must describe its position so 


carefully that the other player can put 
his button on the same point in his 
store card. The best explainer wins. 


Imagination prodded 

“Working with these materials {s an 
exercise in seeing, imagining,"’ Miss 
Simons says. 

Recycle, which began at Boston's 
Institute of Contemporary Art in the 
summer of 1971 and later moved to 
the Children’s Museum, 15 only one of 
8 number of such services nation- 
wide. 

The Boston center supplies satel- 
lites in Lowell and Springfield, Mass., 
and Keene ang Derry, N.H. Some- 
times materials are transported even 
farther away. 

“Ἴ once sent a 7%-pound barrel of 
stuff to Poland,” Mr. Gottlieb says. 
“We sometimes ship things around 
the U.53., but the shipping costs are so 
high that we don’t doit very often." 

Organizations which collect indus- 


trial castoffs for educational uses are 
operating or planned in New Orleans, 
New York City, Portland, Ore., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Richmond, Va. There 
is even a group in Melbourne called 
“Reverse Garbage Truck." 

“We will be opening a store for 
collecting and distributing of 
scrounged materials, industrial waste 
which cannot be used any other way," 
says Beverly Logan of Creative 
pce Workshop in New York 

She says the service, scheduled to 
open around November, aims pyimar- 
ily at training and aiding teachers. 

In paint the Teacher Re- 
source collects scrap mate- 
rials from businesses and pi pri-. 
vate homes. Jt then provides them 
nae to Orleans Parish public-school 

hers, says J Watts ember 
of the organi’ board. ἘΞ 

“What we do [at Boston's Recycle 
has been done for years by psi 
emovadrs teachers who have been 
contacting factories on Ne 
says Mr. Gottlieb, aad 


fields, such as medicine, education, 
and science, the legal profession iacka 
& single agency to conduct broad 
research and coordinate reforms.. 

If brought into belng,. the institute, 
would, among other things, study the -_ 
way law and justice function in the © 
U.S. It would issue regular public - 
reports about the atate of the legal 
system, recommending specific re- - 


forma as well as funding atuties snd 6 ἢ 


Pilot projects to solve problema inthe — 
civil, criminal, administrative, and; . 
regulatory fields. ἔν 3 
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on μὰς 


oy Tain. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 


: oo Turkish west coast. < 


"Turks arriving at Kyrenia 
Reports from Kyrenia, eel begaorr' 
held port in northern Cyprus, said 


‘4 hundreds of Turks, apparently civil- 


Britain bas been. heefing up its 
2,000 military personnel on the Brit- 


~nzaireraft and persomel ordered to the 
renisland after the. July 20 Turkish 


invasion, Ankara radio hes been ac- 


percent of the total of 700,000. - ἣν 

More than 200 Greek officers sta- 

’ thoned at Izmir, Turkey — sub-head- ἢ 

Phar of NATO's Allied. Forces 

thern Europe: (AFSOUTH). carn- 

aq raped αἰ Megles - already have left | 

for Greece, disrupting cooperation’of. 
normally 


. Greeks and Turks who 


"Air Defense Command, algo under a 


“ sentor U.S. officer, and the opérations: 

: of special combined NATO 588 and air 
: “ forces maintaining a watch for Soviet 

submarine and fleet movements. 


One of the Soviet: Navy's. τοίη ἢ 
-τ τ Mediterranean. abaeacagie ρα rs 


Syrian harbor of Latakia. where the. 
Soviets have port rights. Another is 
near Kithera island; near the big 0.8. 
and NATO base at Suda Bay, Crete.. 

So far there has been no major | 

~ Soviet buildup in the Mediterranean, - 
τ, U.S. naval analysts say. The Soviets 
are keeping a total force of around 45 
εν Ships between the’ Turkish straits and 
Gibraltar; while the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
Dae about ss. ὍΣ 


παῖδ, Pakistan tor 


ae Me CoratinSeence Monitor ὦ : 


. reports of new Greek. and Turkish 

naval, troop,..and: air movements |- 

ἸμΡΟΘΙ sng tegeny See aod [08 eae 
Sea. ᾿ 


Phaedon Gizikis, and the sentor-ser-. ἀν 
vice chiefs. More tanks moved out οὗ |- 4 5. 
Athens toward the Turkish frontier: |° 
Troops and ships were on the move 
toward Greece's easternmost Aegean | 
islands, brushing closely against the, 


oper- 
., ate together under Command of a Ee 


neusing Britain of “stirring -up .an |. 


‘poldiets are not holding'any celebra- 
‘Hons to mark the 

“But there are celebrations to mark 
even older anniversaries falling this 
week — albeit the British troops 
| currently stationed in Northern Ire- 
ee ae ee ee 


Orangemen 
tories in 1689 and 1690. Roman Catho- 


_ lie. republicans celebrate their 1916 
rebellion, which: led toa separate 
irish Repubitc, * 


Policies protested 


fent terrorism of the outlawed Irish ἡ 


Republican Army. 
Catholic militants also march in 


| protest against British British policies. ‘They 


demand an end δὸ internment without 
_ trial dnd equal rights for Catholics. 

‘But the British ““‘Tommies”’ do not 

' ‘celebrate what happened exactly five 

‘years ago whewtheir troops rushed 

+ es eee aroe oe On Aug. 

the Exnee ie Wales Ons Heer 


, 


14, . 


shortly after President Ford's in- 


tration speculates that ‘President 
Ford, more a man of the people” may 
want to put space between himself 
and the “palace ere: -the po crew 
pa AL nd .Of the Nixon 


tration, ‘in which the king innued fats 


and edicts.” 
- Be suggests that as a result Preai- 


Not an outspoken reformer 
Describing himself as a moderate 


> domestic policy, President Ford 
has a voting record supporting Hm- .:- 
-ited federal: involvement in solving - 


: pad for attacks against radio and 
levision. 


and Urban Developmentin thepast— . 


‘he voted consistently abainst bills for 
low-rent public housing, rent supple- 
ment programs to low-income fami- 


_-THE-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR . 


‘Ves, model cities, and urban renewal, 
but in 1068 he did vote for a com- 
prehensive federal assiatnace hous- 
ing program. 
“In general, President Ford 18 ex- 
pected to put a much more personal 
- emphasis on U.S. domestic policy. 

‘AS a congressman, Gerald Ford 
was one of the few senior Republicans 
who refused to tap the Highway Trust 
Fund for mass transit. Some in the 
Department of Transportation who 
also hold that view are delighted that 
Mr. Ford, with that view, has come 
‘nto ἃ new position of power. 


"Media attacks to slacken? 
‘The tone of strong presidential 


’ interest in communications, heard in 


τ away from men like Labor Secretary 
᾿ Peter J. 


the Nixon offensives against the 
media made through his Office of 


Brennan, . - Telecommunications Policy (OTP) 
Claude 8. Brinegar, and . 


and through the nature of Federal 
Communications Commission ap- 
pointments, probably will be altered 
underPresident Ford. . 

. IPCC commissioners, who serve for 
+ seven years, are not subject to head- 
_ rolling as are Cabinet secretaries. 
‘That is not the case with the White 
‘House OTP, however, which until 
:zecently had served as a launching 


tel 

At OTP a change in policy is 
expected. President Ford already has 
“Indicated he wants open press rela- 
tions. Since OTP didn’t exist before 
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President Nixon took office, an OTP 

spokesman was asked whether there 

‘was 8 possibility it would not exist for 

long after Mr. Nixon left office. 

“There is no question that it will exist 

after him ... it was created by 
” was the answer. 

At the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, a spokesman says, ‘We don't 
expect any change in terms of people 
or policies. . . . There is no indication 
of anyting but good feelings,” he said, 
between the FEA head John C, Saw- 
hill and President Ford. 


Inflation a top issue 

Some in government are more 
concerned with the effect of inflation 
on department than with the 
White House shift. Most department 
spokesmen concede that employee 
moraie has taken a turn for the better, 
though those at the political appointee 
level are not sure at this point just 
how long they will be holding their 
jobs. 

Al the new President has 
asked his Cabinet to stay on, so far 
only the Secretary of State has the 
firm assurance that the invitation 
holds until the end of the Ford term. 

President Ford, whose own back- 
ground in foreign affairs is admit- 
tedly limited, has described himself 
as 8. “dyed-in-the-wool-inter- 
nationalist.’’ He has been very open in 
his admiration for Dr. Kissinger’s 
work. 


Most of the speculation on which 
Cabinet members are staying or 
leaving has centered on the large 
domestic departments such as HEW, 
Transportation, etc. 


Saxbe an old colleague 


A spokesman at the Justice Depart- 
ment said, “I would not expect any 
changes in the department unless 
there are changes at the top." * The top 
is Attorney General William B. 
Saxbe, who reportedly had a ‘warm 
relationship’ with President Ford 
when Mr. Saxbe was a Republican 
Senator from Ohio and Mr. Ford still 
was in the House, 

Similarly a spokesman for HUD 
answers questions about the status of 
HUD Secretary James T. Lynn, not- 
ing that Mr. Lynn “‘has a tremendous 
reputation, one President Ford ad- 
mires.”’ 

President Ford, who has 


to have ‘adversaries” but ‘no 
enemies,’’ has been known to change 
his mind about people. 


Sometime before taking office, for 
instance, President Ford caused quite 
8 flap by indicating to a magazine 
columnist that Department of De- 
fense Secretary James R. Schlesinger 
would not be in any tentative Ford 
Cabinet. But there are signs that 
President Ford has met frequently 
since then with Mr. Schlesinger, reas- 
sessed the situation, and may have 


changed his mind. 


British soldiers on night patrol pass bonfire in Protestant section of Belfast 


: mint stopped the rots sparked by a 
: parade. 


the police agreed to withdraw behind 
the Army lines, which now 


_ Derry’s Catholic districts. 


Other cities burned 
British Army intervention was a 


‘day slower in Belfast and Armagh. 


-Rioting and burnings went on in these 
two cities and six Catholics were 


- Killed before troops arrived. Besieged 


NewDeit τς poled j; Pakistan is ς willing to talk 


India. and Paldstan should be back 


of looking rather suspictoualy at one... 


3 .-" Willingness to resume talks on phesed ° 
implementation of the 1972 Stmle 
agreement, which seeka to make 
,“amity the keynote of future dealings 

_« between the two nations, : 

|. Officials of the two- governments 

were to have met on June 10 to chart 


i cations 
. Daces had: ἀροϊαδα to let Pakistenl 
- War criminals go home without prior 


trial tor their misdeeds, and Pakistan 


h.the dust over. . 


ag en κε ες. 


i Greign state. Ἶ 


countries to secure guarantees for 
non-nuclear states. 

For its part, New Delhi will prob- 
ably tell Islamabad once again that 
its fears of attack are baseless. 


bulletin indicated that Pakistan still 
had reservations about Indian assur 
ances, but it felt normalization of ties 
with India “can mo longer be de- 
‘The bulletin mentioned that Paki- 
stan had noted Swaran Singh's Parlia- 
ment statemant that India opposes 
the threat of using force as a diplo- 
matic gambit and favors 
bilateral negotiation to setile differ 


friendly letters also have been ex- 


Catholics welcomed the troops as 


aliowed Catholics to man barricades 
around their areas and troops erected 
new barricades. 

The British Army role was meant to 


tf Army’s peace-line barrier of 
cinder blocks and barbed wire thrown 
across the center of Belfast would be 
gone. within a month at the most. But 
today the peace-line is a heavily 


resume negotiations soon 


changed between the two govern- 
ments in the last fortnight. 


Displeasure expressed 

Pakistani Foreign Secretary Agha 
Shahi wrote to his Indian counterpart - 
Kewal Singh on July 27 accusing India 
of raged in anti-Pakistani propa- 
ganda. Kewal Singh's reply, des- 
patched Aug. 8, expressed Indian 
displeasure at the spate of anti-Indian 
newsand views in the Pakistani press 
and said this impedes the creation of 
the atmosphere needed for resump- 
ton of negotiations. 

Tt has been noted here that Paki- 
stani press attacks against India have 
even coincided and overlapped with 
Premier Bhutto's public expressions 
of willingness to resume talks. Per 
haps the old bilateral acrimony re- 
flected in this exchange of letters will 
be eclipsed by the more constructive 
ee read ie otek οἱ 

“τῆν is an index of the need to 


notmalize communication and allied 
links that all these missives are 


Scxtnied walt teat sigue sigs of” 
crumbling. 


Army still on duty 

The peace line remains and the 
British Army is still ted down in 
Northern Ireland because of the se- 
quence of events five years ago. The 
Protestant parades on Aug. 12, 1969, 
sparked serious rioting. On Aug. 18, 
the then Prime Minister of the Irish 
Republic, Jack Lynch, saw the photo- 
graphs and reports of armed North- 
ern Ireland police storming into Cath- 
olic areas, followed by stone-throwing 
Protestant mobs. With passive if not 


active Support from the police, the 
mobs burned rows of Catholic homes. 
Refugees streamed south. 

British troops took over London- 
derry the following day — just two 
miles from the nearest Irish Army 
field hospital on the border, 

Five years later, British troops 
remain in Northern Ireland because 
withdrawal would leave a vacuum. 
With an orderly withdrawal, United 
Nations troops might fili that vac- 
uum. Otherwise, the North's well- 
prepared Protestant private armies 
would take over large sections of 
Northern Ireland. 


Rock concert ties up traffic 


By the Associated Press 


Charlotie, N.C. 


“August Jam," a recent rock con- 
cert that drew 200,000 fans to the 
Charlotte Motor Speedway, ended in 
an August jam. 

‘The 12-hour concert, which featured 

the Allman Brothers Band and Emer- 
son, Lake, and Palmer, ended at 
midnight on a Saturday, and it was 11 
a.m. Sunday before treffic began 
moving freely. By Sunday night all 
but a few stragglers had left the 
speedway. ; 
. Cabarrus County Deputy Sheriff 
Rick Stancil said there was no serious 
trouble as the concert ended, but it 
took a long time for many people to 
find thelr cars. 

Wrecker services reported towing 
away as many ΒΒ 700 cars parked 
iegally along U.S. 29 near the speed- 


S&Ls report drop 
in new savings — 
By the Associated Press 


way. The owners had to pay $20 to $40 
in order to retrieve them. 

Authorities estimated there were 
ahout 10,000 gate-crashers before the 
concert began. Dozens of persons 
suffered bruises and cut feet from 
broken glass. 

A speedway spokesman said about 
8,000 persons gathered at the main 
entrance and charged the gates, and 
about 2,000 persons broke through a 
double chain-link fence. 
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*New York drug traffic slows to a crawl 


Continued from Page 1 

ὦ Narcotics-<division officers say 
they have seen no signs of juveniles 
not subject to the law's strict provi- 
sions being used as carriers. ‘You 
couldn't buy narcotica in the first few 
weeks (after the law went into ef- 
fect),”’ said one police sergeant, “But 
when nothing happened all of a sud- 
den, after the dust settled, they've 
come back." 

e@ Police have not confronted 
greater violence in making drug ar- 
rests. “It just hasn’t happened,”" says 
one narcotics-division officer who ad- 
mits he was among opponents of the 
law anticipating that pushers, know- 
ing they faced mandatory life sen- 
terices, would shoot quicker to avoid 
capture. 

@ State Supreme Court Justice 
Richard J. Bartlett says, ‘‘We are just 


now beginning to see the signs of 
increased caseloads" in the courts 
because of the drug law. “We atill 
don’t have a full measure of the 
impact” the law will have, he says. 

Predictions were that the courts 
would be overloaded, and in an- 
ticipation of such a turn, ὅθ new 
judges will have been appointed to 
handle drug cases by the end of 
theyear. 


More cases go to trial 

“We are noting an increase in the 
mumber of cases going to trial,” 
Judge Barlett says — traditionally 95 
percent of felony cases were handled 
via plea bargaining, were diamissed, 
or handled in other ways. Out of 1,000 
indictments, oniy 50 — or 6 percent — 
would go to trial. Now about 8 percent 
are going to trial. 


The first cases to be tried under the 
pew Lala law are just now. wending 
their way through the courts. 4s of 
duly 1, the state’s special narcotics 
prosecution team had brought 37-drug 
cases to trial; 90.8 percent of those 
convicted received life terms in 
prison; 86.6 percent of those tried 
were convicted. Only four defendants 
won acquittals. 

A lot of drugs are stil) available on 
the streets,” says Commissioner Je- 
rome Hornbiass of the city’s Addic- 
tion Services Agency, but there has 
been 8 shift away from hard drugs 
such as heroin to seft ones such as 
marijuana, barbituates, and alcohol. 
The city currently has some. 50,000 
addicts under treatment, most of 
them for heroin addiction. Some 
38,000 are in methodone programs, 
20,000 under drug-free treatment: .. 


*Trying to cut soaring costs of legal aid 


Continued from Page 1 


run entirely on public funds. Others 
are supported by local bar associ- 
ations — such as in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Still others have been estab- 
Ushed by private firms to offer free or 
low-cost legal services to the poor and 
socially deprived. 


@ New emphasis on legal self-help 
~— such as that spurred by neighbor- 
hood action counciis and ombudsman 
groups. Perhaps the most widespread 
device is the small-claims court. The 
dollar limit in these courts varies 
from state to state — from $100 in 
Louisiana to $3,000 in Virginia. 


“But whatever their limits in dol- 
lars, small-claims courts expand the 
limits of justice for countless citi- 
zens,"' insists Mr. Shriver. 

@ Development of prepaid legal 
plans. Like health insurance, group 
members pay a prernium for protec- 
tion against future legal costs. And by 


HELP WANTED 


spreading the risk, the price of legal 
insurance is lower for each of them. 


More than 5,000 plans 


According to an ABA estimate, 
there are more than 5,000 prepaid 
legal plans — which cover hundreds 
of thousands of citizens in various 
pursuits, from consumer groups to 
trade unions. 

However, as of now, many are 
limited. Some offer assistance only in 
workmen's compensation cases. 
Many are financed like medical ben- 
efits — by employer contributions. 
Others are entirely employee paid. 

The future (of curbing the high 
price of lawyering) may produce 
other pluses, according to ABA offi- 
clats here. 

For example, private and public 
institutiogs are exploring the poten- 
tia) of computer research, standard- 
ized forms, and para-legals. Comput- 

rs, they explain, can free lawyers to 


handle more cases at lower coxsts to 
clients in less time. Standardized 
forms would permit nonlawyers to 
conduct preliminary interviews with 
clients. 


Para-legals 
And para-legals can assist in a 
variety of ways — from getting 
transportation for clients to preparing 
pleadings and, in some cases, even 
representing themincourt. . -᾿ 

Further anticipated is an expanaion 
of the activities of the Lawyer's 
Committee for Civi! Rights (LCCR). 
Under current law, the LCCR’ aper- 
ates 12 field offices with the help af 400 
law firms. 

'A total of 1,000 legal-aid and pubilec- 
defender programs now serve more 
than 2 million citizens. In Wisconsin, 
Montana, Maryland, and West ‘Vir- 
ginia “‘judicare” allows clients to 
P iect thelr own lawyers, with govern- 
ment paying the fees on a. pre- 
determined schedule. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


AUDITIONS FOR 


SUBSTITUTE 


will have. Until. greater number of 
cases make their way through the 
courts — some 506 more ate eched- 
uled for trial in the next few months -- 


many pushers and addicts will re-_ 


main relatively ignorant of the dire 
act pata awaiting them. upon 


Reoeut criticism has been voiced. 


over what some bave ‘seen as at- 
tempts by Manhattan district attor 


ney Richard Εἰ. Kuh and State Su-. |: 


preme Court Justice Burton B. Rob- 


erts to ‘“‘weaken” or circumvent some 


of the lnw’s strict provisions. 


District attorney Kuh has. ἀπ᾿ 
nounced that -“‘small: scale’’. ποδὶ" 


sellers of methadone will be given a 
chance to plead. guilty to a -much 
lower misdemeanor charge rather. 
than face the mandatory life sen- 
tence. 


Judge Roberts ουῶν ruled ‘un: 


constitutional a provision of law that . 
makes mandatory a prison term for... 


second-felony offender whose pre- 
vious crime was committed in an- 


other state, even if the second offense 1 -f 
εὐ} finance great trtnn programa 


wasn a σι σαν μι Nee Foe: 


‘stance. 


_amnounced his economic poiidies for 
“the immediate future, I'm also co! 


᾿ éhormous deficit in.the. U. 


ππ ΦΟΒΕΡᾺ. Katee daha: 


responsible to..quite a degree for ar 
balance 


npayarents,- a. big “bois,” throug 


© which atthe peak of the development 


not leas ,than.$30. billion floated into 
. the outside’ :world:- For -the ‘United 
States 880 billion is quite a bit, but itis 


“not too much. For te vest of the world 


an addition of $90-billion. of liquidity, ἢ 


_ just within 12 ménths, ts of course too 
‘mueh, This was one of the reasons for 


the upsurge of the international in- 
ΟΣ 


‘Asked what West Germany. could do at 
-to help’ other . ‘countries out of their 


τὸ problems, ‘besides setting a good 
. @xample, Mir. Schmidt said: 


‘Setting. gdod examples is very ᾿ 


“necessary, especially as you see that . 


. examples οἵ sound economic policies . 


are followed ‘by eee of stable - 


aa domestic situations:' 


economies outside. the Huropean Hico- 
‘continued. ΕΘ. 


‘| payments of a irumbaer: of ‘developing — 
countries as well: as-Japan, for ‘in- ~ 
Look. to the. eeormous.: 6ur-" 


into 8. rapid inflationary . 


“Second: to. that 1 would mention 


᾿ “toward ‘sound economic. policies. We 


are very happy about the new Preal- 
dent of the French Republic, thatthe | 
new French.Government has taken δ΄ 
toward more economic ἡ 


new departure 
J stability, toward’ dampening. the -{n- 


: flationary increase of prices. We hope : 
others will follow . suit. I‘ would, of” 
course, not like to interfere with the . 


i domestic “economic policies’ of F aay 
“since the end of the 1960's, entered - . 


sg ty ot seria orepared ean ie 


pane -obiiged:to.help other economies, - 


with.the means:we hold in our hands, .’ : 


-as far as the.governments in those 


‘ Presicsrailoe race mea- . : 


EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EAL ESTAT : 
Quakoma “cay” Okian ᾿ luca Lake, Calf: with |two skied — suitable for Reading Boor: [ox 2 19 


IMMEDIATF 


ts Oct. ὃ ἃ substitute organists 


soloist 
BRIGHT PERSON FOR A FUN JOB} (εἰ. 20. 16: Church of Christ. Scientist, 


in unusually pleasant office on the|Great Neck. N.Y Contact (516) HU 7- 

Serre en τον ΠΕ Am Me 
iv 

| ἐλ ends aone ait ae Gr. Neck, NY 11021. ¢-o 


OPENING! 
FOOD SERVICE 


PRODUCTION ! 
SUPERVISOR 


To work with regular statt and stu- 
dent ranees in an academic atmo- 


sphere. 
Excellent Starting salary and ben- } 
efits. Write. 


Personnel Department 


The Principia 
13201 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63131 


COOK 


for 

DAYSTAR HOME. Real oppor- 
tunity, loving service preparing 
simple, family-style meals for 
our 20 residents. Live in private 
2-room suite. Our 

cook in well-eamed retirement. 
Please send experience and 
salary needed. 


DAYSTAR FOUNDATION, INC. 
124 Academy Hill Road 
Boston, MA 02135 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES |v 
Live in Lovely Lake County while 1 
serving at Hill Top Sanatorium. Also: 
openings for training as Nurses" Aides. : 
Live on or off premises. Wnte or call | 
for details. Supenntendent, HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM. P.O Bax 87. Lake 
Blut, IL 60044, or cal collect (312) 
295-1550. 
THINKING OF SERVING THE 
Cause of Chnshan Science? Conader 
Tweveacres. Our residents are‘ 
considered mentally retarded | 
upon Chastan Science ἴον 1 
ig Your talenis may meet their 
present or tulure needs. Wnte’ Bob 
Koehler Adm. 11455 Clayton Ad.. San 
Jose, CA 95127, or Phone (408) 259- 
5635. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 
Suniand Home Sanatornum in Soulhern 
Cablomia’s finest clmate, has imme- 
date need for Christian Science Grad- 
uate & Practical Nurses Retirement 
Plan Loving atmosphere Wote or catl 
(716) 582-2179 SUNLAND HOME, 4135 
5éth Place. San Diego. CA 92105 
LIVE AND WORK AT TENACRE 
— No commuting Permanent positions 
offering goad pay ἃ ample fnnge ben. 
efits, assisting w the nursing dept Age 
not ἃ factor. Call or write (609) 921- 
8900 Mr SBuehnng TENACRE. Box 

inceton, Nu 08540 


IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
visting Christan Science Graduate 


phone ἃ reception. Clean sta. w: 
4 pass. car neg Liberal exp's. for τα 
luse. Salary ἃ “hrs. to de arr. Tell 
about your interests. Write Box E39, 
One Norway St, Boston, MA 02115. 
GRADUATE ( CHRISTIAN. SCIENCE 
visiting nurse to serve both Brooklyn & 
Queens County. 40-hour week. re aly 


yAve.. Queens Village, NY 11427 

| UEGAL “SECRETARY, SHERMAN 
! Oaks, Call. Smak office ‘Specializing in 
estates. requires alertness, good shart- 
hand, wpa, ‘spelling. Saluy open. Will 
tram applicant. (213) 788-3989. 

INSURANCE PERSON LIFE ἃ A&H 
Light shorthand required. Mid Wilshire 
iocation, Los Angeles. Calif. Fully aid. 
tor tor fringe benefits. Miss Brown 382- 


ey Lenten SERVICE, EXCEP-: 


ν᾿ |MUSICIANS WANTED: MUSICIANS 


are invited to participale in annual au- 
ditions to be held in Sept. at First 
Church of Chnst, Scientist, Laguna 


Beach. (635 High Drive) Please write or | no 


ical the Clerk jor application forms 


(714) 494-3040. (Calit, 
iT, SOLOIST ἃ SUBST). jassume 


| ORGANS: 
1t0 Mrs. Dorothy Scott, 230-49 88th} tutes. Auditions in September for 1975 


appoin tments. Contact Mrs. Nelson, 
irst Church of Christ, Scentist, Forgu- 
son, Mo. Phone 521-4264. 

SOLOIST AUDITIONS WILL BE 
held Saturday, Sept. 14 at First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. 1005 S.E. 8 Avea., 

Ft Lauderdale. Fla. Please send re- 
sume to Music Commitee: include 
‘phone = for contact re: audkion time 
and details. 


εἰς REAL ES 


CUSTODIAN FOR CHURCH 
‘in Chestnut Hil, Philadelphia. $2.25 per 
hour Must have own transportahon. 
(215) ES 9-3462, (Pa) 


MATURE WOMAN FOR HOUSEKEEPER 


id cook, occasional baby care. Box 
NS. 588 Sth Ave, NY 10036. 


EDUCATORS WANTED 
SYSTEM BUDGET DIRECTOR 


‘State University seeks top-level execubve 
for preparation, presentation and execu- 
Bon of annus! and benmal operaing 
budgets tor four-campus System Tash in- 
cludes Gevelapment of budget gudalines 
and formats; advsing tustees, campus 

presents. system staff on ionguange 
planing with emphasis On programabc 
Sudgenrg, montly reporting of status and 
changes τ᾿ assisting in budget 
explanabon to legiiaiure, assuring - 
tegrahon of oudget cata wrth actual 
receipl and expenatture οἱ funcs 


Minimum quasficahons. Thorough know 
eoge of universty/callege or govern 


skis, degree in busines:related field, 
‘seven years’ experience in nudgating (al 
leas Inree years mn Managenal Capacty). 

Expenence in nighes educaon seting 
cesired 


Andress concise resume and salary hs- 
tory before 15, 1974 to: Owec- 

of System Admrstratve Services. 
Unrversty of New Hampsnire, Thompson 
Hall, Durnam, New Hampshire 03824. 


ἀδασίνννε Actor ‘tesa! Jersrunty Emcioyes 


CLAIRBOURN SCHOOL 
πὶ school for Chrishan Scientsts, is 
lookmg for a French teacher to work 
with both elem. & εἷς igh school 
grades. French majo cred. ar 


, | exper_preterred. Cait ‘pigs Bae, 


. FULL TIME EMPLOY. 
ment 3eg immedately Contact ci 
ΜΠ Moore Ott: 281-463. M. T. 

. 930-1230 Home 284-189: Farsi 
Chnst, Scents, 1070 Hunt- 
San Manno. CA 91108 
LEXINGTON, MASS. — POSITION: 
family w-gu! 9, boy 6. saeks respon- 
sible young woman live-in Child care, 


". nousework. 30-40 hr wh.. negotable. 
Ownrm ἃ bath. On bus to Camoriage 
Call (517; 462-5134. Wate Box £37, 
One Norway 51. Boston, MA 02715, 


LIVE IN HOUSEKEEPER 
for two ladres Some Inghi nursing. 
Room, board, salary 1522 French St. 
Santa Ana, Cal or call (714) 558- 
2680. 
SECRETARY -ὀ VARIED DUTIES 
small manufacturing firm. Pleasant 
working Conditions CLIPPER IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC 1520 W Norwood 
Ave . Itasca, IL 60143 (312) 773-1191. 
WANTED: SALES LADY FOR 
Animal Protecive Assoc. Hesgie Shop 
Exper. in retal-mgmt idea) as extra in- 
come postion. Hours 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Centrally ‘ocated — mid-nertn on main 
bus routes. $75 par week plus commrs- 
sion. Call or leave message (212) 544. 
5849 Chicago. llinois 
WOMAN CR MATURE STUDENT 
fight housekeeping, companion to 7 yr. 
old gril. Mornings free. Live in of out 
Brookime. Mass. Own room, Conv. to 
Back Bay Boston Box E-40 One Nor- 
way St, Boston. MA 02115 or (617) 
ΤῊΝ 2158 after 5 p.m 


WANTED. VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL 
music teacher for elem. boardin 
‘school Exper. m children’s museca 


{productions Live-in quarters available. 


Chiaren attend Chnsban Science Sun- * 
day School Contact Charnes Trick, 
1600 Dundee. Εἰσιπ. IL 60120 (312) 
761-4017 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AVAILABLE 
Education Major if Efghsh. Will réio- 
cate. James 6. Soutn. 748 Pol: St. 
Apt 8, Ventura, CA 23001 (B05) 648- 


nar REUABLE. YOUNG FAN- 
‘ly man looking for posinon in Bus. 
Adms of mgmt “Ih new progressive 
co. ‘Wilt raiocale NW Coast Resume 
avaiable Write tc. Jonn Townsenc, 
§012 Sereno Or.. Temple City, A 
91780. 


ΕἾΝ 0. τς τ ρυυς 
ASPIRING YOUNG μὰν SEEKS | Feaily. 


career opportunity. 8.5. degree in Bus. 
Adm 2 yrs. experrense with Fed Res 
Bk. Bristol Test. Biag. EE. Apt. 211 
Lawrence, KS 66045. Ph 376-3530. 


BUSINESS SFPORTUNITIES 


memio, CA 93841 ὁ 9ΦΘ ὃ ; 
{MPOAT-EXPORT OPPORT.. PROFIT- 
able world-wide mai order bus. fram 
home, without Capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan for no nsk eaam Exp 
unnec. Free report. Mellinger, Dept. ἢ 
1330, Woodiand Hits. Ca 91364, 


- setup aduit park, zamnin: 


parks, bridal trails. bikeways and 
beyond — Angelus Forest and moun- 
ba peaks. Wake up in the panorama 
of Pasadena's beautiful skyline. Living 
rm., Family rm. ἃ aoe im. flow to 
outdoor patio with 550 replace. Fab- 
ulous Master Bedrm. Suite has white 
marble fireplace. Complete guest quar- 
fers. For the Executive. easy commute 
to Pasadena, Los Angeles Downtown, 
San Femando Vailey ἃ Mid-Wiishire. | 
This home will capture the heart af | 
owner who appreciates gracious living. 
Attractively priced at $135,000. Agent. 
P O. Box 2064 Ὁ. Pasadena, CA $1205. 
(213) 681-3263 of (213) 446-4738. 
SOLVANG. QUTSTANDING HOME 
Quality construction. 3 bdmm.. 2% 
baths. 1 year old. Wood floors. Large 
bled entry. Elegance and spaciousness 
throughout. Hobby shop os darkroom. 


information write 
[TATE COMPANY, c/o Garrol Berg, 650 
\Caiftomia St. #3130, San Francisco, 
ICA 94108. 


ING. (Ore. 


Listing 
Porlsnd. 2852778, BOYER ἃ cox, 
ING. (Ore) 


MIDWEST 


7100 France Ave.. Edina, MN 55435. 


ner property. 
Dotnet toma 4 (Θ᾽ S8684283. 


Automatic garage opener. 2 acres with | li 
floor 


huge oaks. Room for horses and poo. 
$79,500. Contact Alan Jackson with 
Erik Pedersen Realty. (805) 698-€€00 
or 668-3072 (Cali ὁ 


LOCATED ON A BEAUTIFUL TREE- 
lined street m best srea. Charming 
older home. Large Iving rm with frepl ! 


Formal dining room. Brk. em. 3 Sedrms. { 


2 baths HW fl. Many targe frum trees. 
Rose garden, sun deck 
wew. Sep. area for horses 
coral. ON 1 acre. $98.600 Re 
1354 N Hwy 101. Leucat 


garage. ight basement 
acre fot. $115,000. Call owner 
for appomtment. (617) 893-8156. 


ΤΠ AND RESTAURANT 


Bly ot 
1 92 4 Tel. (714) 753-0701 Valley Cen- 


we -- Tel (714) 745-0347 


. MANHATTAN BEACH — 2400 SQ. 
, ft. lovely home in tree area. 6 Dts from 
| ocean. 2 Bxirm.. . beam cei- 
mg, natural cabs 

tached guest ap: w ‘separ 

consisiing of 1 bdrm & yath inung 
q@ming area. ig. recreation room w fre 
pl $85,000 (213) 545-9835 (Cait.1 


“| _ FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 
“Personalized Reai Estate Service im 

je Pacific Palisades since 1948." E59 
ΠΕ πρὶ laa Ῥαδιβαεόθβ Tal. 


SHOWCASE PROPERTIES, 
Cint (Bud) Cofms, 
13) 06-550. 17136 Ven- 
. Encino, CA 91316. 


i720 Riverside Onve. Sherman Oaks. 
al 

NORTH GRANGE COUNTY AND 
Vicinity Honest. down-te-eartn Reai es- 
Tate Service Gall Tony Russak with 
Rollins Reaty. Yorba Lnga 524-7660. 


TARZANA-ENCINO-WOODL-ND HILLS 
Betty or Rod MacDonaic. Shamrock 
5521 Reseda Bad, Tarzana. 
CA 21386. Please call 5:3) 857-2516 


MOBILE HOMES 


FOR SALE IN SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
area: Seeuptul cuality-budt 72’a65'. 
“71, 2 BR, ige. twmg area. cer 

shec, tand- 


scaped. Owner 1714) 7593 203 


iis 


price for both only 
ene Rubye V. 
1 


g 


ag Lith 


NEWLY 


et 
ἕξ 


First Church οἵ Christ, 
din. Art Center. Golf 
=. Fairway Circle, 
533) 730-4056. LD 
$44,906. 


la 


‘Henderson, 
VENICE FLORIDA ; 


Attractive 
ΠΕΣ 561.5440 weekdays. 


Furnes cnn NTA Mi MORICA, CALIF. : 


S460 oF 454-6776. 


232-1785; ted 84th &.E., Mercer Is- 


facing = garden. Avauial af 
treugh Jan. 2 $270. able Sept 
— “ ἐὀ  ;“"ἧἶβῤ 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


remntd pusiness . ceren 3.) OT kibrary, Εἰ 
‘AUTOMOBILES 

: }tefded’ 

only. 


N. BROADWAY BILL -- TIRES | 


CONDOMINIUM TO LET. ΑΝ makes.-com 


FEW LUXURY |eervoe. 750 N. 


ete brake ἃ front-end |= 
IW St, Low Angeles (in|, : 


Chinatown). Gall Bil, 624-9245. 


inch “Fore 


ἈΠ. MAKES & & MODELS 
580 


High 


\Wiishire - Mara Ave. τς 
jAngeles. ἘΣ δ τ δυο 


97 Vatel. | 
fVetete] | [teley- Gatley. |}: 


τῇ VOE.- .30. -- 1921-22 ᾿ 

SENTINELS: νοὶ. 15, .1912-13; Vol. 

6 | 1920-21; Vol. 24, 1921-22. Write Ci 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 6 Law- 

Ἵ Shore, NY 11706 


‘CITIES VAN STORAGE 00, 


ae ee 
Ξ = shai 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


buying “sliver dollars and ates coins, 
ἐπεὶ for katest prices. (212) 378-6125." 
Minetti — 4240 — 21F Hutchinson 


236 Ἢ Ὧι 
a Mon 8 hur. from 4:30 p.m. Baau. 
decorated 2 rm. suite. Full reference li- | 6896. 


ΠΟΥ SCHAFFER'S 
tor Elderly Christian 


fet 
a 


Sclentists. 
View of tills and Coun- 


FELIX FANDERLIK ἃ CO. INC. 
At last! Home owners: 


smokers. 
3316, Los. 


for non 
Low rates. arte 388- 
, Calif. 


BILL BLODGET, AGENT 
ia iomecwners, 


lodrm, 2 bath, completely turr., qi fade Farm lw. — Hone 
setting ἀπ beach. Rees. Roan, Ὅρα: (206) aheim, Cultt, (714) 772.9111. 


an 


rs 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
“ ROLLA J. WILHITE, 


ai 


ie 


| 


i 


i 


Mreeares 
ο 


iy 


Ey 


4, 


bh Ah ROME ὦ 


i 
3 
i 


patient 


ΒΥ: 


tique sik -$8.000. Please cal 
τομαὶ. Sed sora 874-2842 οἵ write “ohn. 
Melrose Ave., Los’ Ango- 


‘suromer. pottery plates — any 
size — to fil In set. Prefer Dallas/Fort 


: OLD MAGAZINES 
Sat. Ἔνθ. Post 1903-1943; Success 
, {Mdag: 1900-1916; Collier's Wkly. 1896- 
Box S-1, 588 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. 


BRITISH ISLES —~ AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


δ Ie ewer Beechfield Trust, 
AL OPERATON/TYPIST, 
shorthand 


80 even: more. 
; “wo-way, trade 


By David J. Steinberg | 
The cold war has thawed some=" 


ome porous, But the. Soviet Union is 


2} more or less what Winston Chur- 


τῆν to sat the aights, the rules, and the’ 
“yHicies to ensure that what is good for 


cc ϑοεραζθιιοις In avery all κοδα ἔπε, . 


“ne country. 


aati peace. 


autious moves — gs 
’ Knowing what we know about 0- 
fet policy, and 


Justifiably.apprehen- 
-ive about what we. don’t know, we - 
ave moved cautiougly in 
ontrols over U.S. exports of goods, 
ee and know-how to the Dest ° 


Ὁ critics in διν sauntnistration,” 


Τὸ ἀσραρο αε ασὶ Gy adgape BLL 
οἱ the 
ivestment is beneficial, and can-be 
ἼΟΣΘ so, for economic purposes :but . 
180 as an essential part of East-Weat 
* srefgn policy. The real issue is. how. | 
a Se αἰοαϊά βῸ, ed How Gly λα. 
eleasing ‘the goods, capital, and- 
2chnology the Boviet ‘Union. 50° aes. 
erly seeks, 

Also, how far we : should’ go: 
s<parultag Gependense-on elton sin-. 
erials from the Soviet Union, how 
pea ἐμὰ had th ab gabe eredits - 
help finance Soviet purchases οὗ. 
.S. capital ‘Squipmect, ” aud how. 


et Svea ϑόγαβηδα Ἐν workers; anaes: ᾿ 


a stimulus © 


me morality, not just its economy. ) 


question. This. trade and . 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Two views of Western trade with East 

East-West trade remains controversial, as shown in 
the two views of it by two trade experts in these ar- 
ticles. Congress has not yet decided whether to grant 
the Soviet Union ‘most-favored-nation’ tariff treatment. 
Boline and Steinberg examine the merits and 
probiems of trade with the Communist countries, 


Budapest yard builds for East and West—Soviet Union (right) and West Germany 


much access to allow Soviet manufac- 
tured goods jn the U.S. market. 
There is. warranted concern over 


“the extent to. which access to U.S. 
crops and equipment, particularly 


ileagtrer ‘fmancing terms, permits 
the Soviets to maintain or increase 


_ their heavy military outlays. 


Expansion of East-West trade is. 
important: fo’ peace, but we should 


have πὸ iHusions about the effect of ἡ 


cloger economic relations on the polit- 
earn and military decisions of a dicta- 
torial government aggressively am- 
‘bitious in its foreign policy. 
Nor should we nurture any iusions 
‘sbout US. trade controls as a re- 
straint on Soviet acquisition of needed 


_. Supplies or as‘leverage to get Moscow 
to" reform: its treatment of Soviet. 
‘ditizens. (We. should 


” Factors to weigh 


‘With cautious optimism, we should 
vigorously pursue ties for 
closer trade and other contacts with 


‘the Communists. But the degree of 


* assistance we give them in financing 
equipment for development should be 


” weighed against: 
αὶ The ability of these countries to ; 


invest more of their own capital. 

2. ‘The need for these U.S. funds for 
development here at home. 

8. The job and profit opportunities 
in using such funds for development 
projects in countries more depen- 
ems friendly to the United States. 


«- the. inflationary spiral, And the fed- 


Food costs will.climb in 1975 be- 


euse adequate rain did. not fall on 
ΤῸΡΒ inthe summer Οὗ 1914. ἡ 
Tuat is the grima foreoast of United 


recast. 
“The drought hi has ‘art μονοιαῖν," 
“ald J. Dawson Ahalt, 8 USDA econo- 


says. Supe’ 
ἘΝ “Tse οἱ ὑτοῦν toed tb eel προοίοες" 
; : prices and retail. prices might “but- 


me expected to. be down 15 percent : 
rom lastyear.. “ . 
Little effect ini '74 ee yeh 


ν᾿ ‘The groceryprice ‘impact of these 
" educed-crop yields will not hit com 


‘mumers ki 1074, governiment: econo . 


nists δα, - 
Shoppers - 


Todeton pnts forest Wil ot 
Nter them, he contends. 

But in 1975 the reduced size of 1.85. 
‘rops will mean “upward pressure in 


price 
_lon't know the answer to how much,” 
‘Mir. Ahalt says, - ᾿ 
The reduced crop. forecast. will 
‘nake President Ford's inflation fight- 
2g more difficnit. Rising food coats in 
‘875 will undoubtedly prompt higher 


- eral. government will have to make 
J than expected Insurance pay- 


larger 
ments in 1974 to farmers whose crops 


- Were damaged or destroyed by 
drought. 


‘General rise expected 


While crop-related food-price in- 


recently reported. Expectations are 
..-that food costs could rise another 2 to 

οὐ Spercent this year. 
' About the only bright food price 
Department 


fer” consumers somewhat from an- 
_ ticipated price increases. 

The smaller alzé of U.S. crops will 
nim ΒΊΟΙΣ το ὁνεῖσι συνω 


Energy seit-eufficiency 
: Washington 
Energy self-sufficiency for the 


Dougias 
member panel of 


from Southern Diinois University, ἧ volving decreases, small 

reported that “complete energy aan increases, OT ἃ mixture of small BELGIAN SHOES 

self-sufficiency’ just costs too Zero growth seen ups and downs,” state Profs, Saul dices cat arses sc vik 

ouch.” i H. Bymans 2nd Herold T. Shapiro : 
Project Independence, initiated in GNP for year in their latest communication to ΠῚ πεῖ πο 


by former President Nixon, hes 
as its goal making the U.S. com: | 


eliminating federal tax incentives 
for foreign energy source devel- 


University of Michigan econo- 


4. The extent to which contracts 
mey be lost to competing Western 
suppliers for lack ‘of attractive U.S. 
financing terms. 

We should be wary of 1l-founded 
threats that U.S. failure to provide the 
requested terms will mean losing 
contracts to cormpetitors in Western 
Europe and Japan. It may in some 
cases, but it may not. Among other 
factors, the cup of West European and 
Japanese capital is not exactly run- 
ning over. 

Many Americans, fearful of rising 
competition from free-world produc- 


wage 

does not permit foreign examination 
‘of costs and pricing to determine 
whether dumping or subsidy has 
taken place. 

Raw. materials from these countries, 
are most welcome, and usually ac- 
cepted duty-free. Tariffs on other 
goods are high, much higher (except 
for Poland and Yugoslavia) than the 
treatment accorded non-Communist 
suppliers. 

Normalizing trade — charging the 
same tariffs applied to the rest of the 
world — would help expand imports 
now blocked by high duties. 


Long-term possibilities 

Some of these imports would pose 
no problem of competition for U.S. 
industry. Others, however, might. But 
such possibilities are more long-term 
than immediate. 

In any event, ways must be found to 


tries with severe food-supply prob- 
lems. Food-aid decision will be 
“much more difficult’ 2s 8. result of 


If international demand for U.S. 
crops had not fallen from last year, 
U.S. consumers would pay even 
higher prices in 1975, govermment 

noted. ‘To date this year, 


_exports have been about half as large. 
The lower level of exports is attrib- 
uted to better grain supplies abroad 
and higher domestic prices. 
Adequate supply indicated 
While U.S. livestock are ex- 


/ pected to rise in 1975 as a result of 


higher feed costs, overall meat sup- 
plies will be adequate, ‘the govern- 
ment gays. 

“There will be some cutback in the 
gr of poultry and hogs’ in 


mendations are: enacting federal 
limitations on the horizontal and 
vertical integration of baphes 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


growth in real gross national 
product (GNP) over the next four 


“Our forecast of four sueces- 
sive quarters of near-zero in- 
creases in real GNP must be read 
as a predictlon of an economy 

in @ brecarious 
and is entirely consistent with an 
actual path of development in- 
gmail 


members of the University’s E:co- 
nomic Outicok Conference. 


protect U.S. industries against unfair 
competition. Adjustment policies are 
needed to protect U.S. workers and 
communities unable to cope with fair 
competition from Communist or other 
supplers with legitimate advantages 
over U.S. producers, 

And international rules of fair com- 
petition must include enforceable 
commitments to basic labor stan- 
dards, including assurance the stan- 
dards reflect rising productivity. 


Clear rules : 
‘Russia and other countries of the 
“Bast’’ have played by Western rules 
when these were ciearly established. 
The Russians have marketed dia- 
monds like a capitalist cartel. Their 
purchase of a fourth of the U,S. wheat 
crop at low prices is an embarrasing 


- reminder of their adaptability. 


East is Bast and West is West (to 
bry Kipling to another context), 
and the twain, having already met, 
should get better acquainted cultur- 
ally and more closely associated 
economically, We should seek to fo- 
ment a new revolution among the 
Russian people — a revolution of 
rising expectations. A more lberal 
Bast-West trade policy is a major, 
perhaps the best, route — one we 
should travel confidently but cau- 
tiously. 


Mr. Steinberg is executive di- 
rector of the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, a busi- 
ness-backed liberal trade group 
based in Washington, D.C.. 


offset by larger than normal supplies 
of grass-fed cattle expected to come 
to market next year. 


Agriculture Department officials 
cautioned newsmen that the crop 
forecast’s timing may have caused 
overly grim results. 

‘The forecast survey wes taken Aug. 
1, before recent rains fell. Thus 
farmers’ reports to USDA were “‘at a 
low ebb,” according to Richard E. 
Bell, deputy assistant agriculture sec- 
retary. While some minor adjust- 
ments are possible, no major changes 
in crop forecasts are anticipated. 

Forecasts for individual crops and 
their relation to 1978 production are as 


follows: 
Corn: 4.966 billion bushels, down 12 


down 15 percent. 


down 16 percent. 
8 percent. 


MANY COLORS—REQUEST BROCHURES 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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Con: European businesses chased 


only will-o’-the-wisp profits 


By Oscar E. Boline 


Over the past 20 years, many West 
Huropean businessmen have heeded 
the will-o’-the-wisp call of East-West 
trade. 

Soon oe were bogged down in & 
mire of scanty profits, confusion, 
disappointment, and mounting coats. 
The glitter turned out to be mica, not 
real gold. 

Now the United States is being 
tempted by the same promise of Hl 
Dorado, It too may well be quickly 
disillusioned. ͵ 

Back in 1987, Nikita 5. Khrushchev 
promised prosperity to all who would 
trade with the Soviet Union and 115 


eagerly, often 
into Rast-Wesat trade promotion. 


Generalities plentiful 

ents full of generalities 
about big deals and peace and friend- 
ship were signed. Trade promotion 
offices were opened in both Hast and 
West Europe. Technical-ex 
agreements were signed and joint 
study groups formed. 

At that time, 1958, world exports to 
the Soviet bioc were almost on a par 
with those to Norway and Sweden. 
That is ridiculously low considering 
the 350 million Soviet-bloc inhabitants 
and 8. mere 12 million in the two 
Scandinavian countries. 

Even by 1972 the trade drive put 
exports to the bloc only slightly above 
those to Norway and Sweden. 


Increases compared - 

During the last five years exports to 
Norway and Sweden rose 74.23 per- 
cent, in step with the total world 
increase, while those to the Soviet 
bloc rose only &1.67 percent. 

The West Europeans’ expectation 
fell short because they overiooked the 
well-publicized economic plans and 
failed to study the aims of the bloc’s 
Communist leaders. These plans rule 
out a two-way trade, such as West 
Europe sought and needed for growth. 

Americans who look for two-way 
trade between the Soviet bloc and this 
country are headed for even greater 
disappointment than‘: their European 
counterperts. The reason 15, this 
country has few of the tariff and trade 
barriers West Europeans maintain to 
protect their industrial base. These 
barriers keep out any overflow of 
products produced by the cheap, 
controlled labor of the Soviet bloc. 


Profits, not economy | 


On the other hand, for Americans 
content to look for figures showing 
trade expansion, with little or no 
regard for the adverse effects of Hast- 
West trade on Americans’ jobs, So- 
viet-bloc trade will be just what their 
economist ordered. 

The Communists made it clear, a8 
current five-year plans and long-term 
plans were discussed and begun, that 
every effort would be made to im- 
prove domestic output and build a 
strong industrial base. 

How? Western firms would bring 
multinational operations to the bloc. 


-In these, the firms contribute their 


latest equipment, mar 
kets, etc. The Soviet-bloc “firms con- 
tribute the plants, cheap labor, and 
raw materials, the products to be sold 
almost exclusively in the West. 


No raw materials 


The Communist Party stressed that 
the bloc must not become an exporter 
of raw materials. The party-does not 
support untrammeled trade. And free 
trade is taboo. 

In essence the party expects to 
develop Eastern Europe into an in- 
dustrial area in which Western firms 
can manufacture for Western mar 


kets, profiting from cheap controlled 
labor, fixed prices, and abundant raw 
materials. 

To attract Western firms, six types 
of ‘cooperative agreements” have 
been devised. Hach is based on the 
principle of manufacturing in the 
Basta line, or components of a line, of 
products now manufactured in the 
West. The agreements range from 
simple commission work to joint 
ventures in third countries. 


Small-scale industries 

In 1972 I completed a study on these 
ventures, which by then had sun 
Passed 600. For the most part they 
were small-scale operations such as 
making glassware, or relatively 
simple operations such as making 
fibers and labor-intensive apparel. 

Most West European firms have 
been reluctant to accept the coopera- 
tive offers. A major reason is nation- 
alistic tiles and their governments’ 
stress on preserving the industria) 


In the mid-1960's Soviet-bloc plan- 
ners told me they did not expect much 
from Europeans in developing large- 
scale industry. Instead they looked to 
the Americans. They cited the grow- 
ing nonstate character of the Amer- 
ican firms, claiming they look only for 
profit with no regard for the Amer- 
fean economy and social structure. 
Time, they insisted, was on their side. 


Lures dangled 

The disintegration of the dollar and 
rising Western European production 
costs are being used by the Soviet- 
bloc promoters to help attract Amer- 

. ican manufacturing. 

There is an obstacle: the fathure of 
Congress to grant to the Soviets, and 
some other bloc members, most- 
favored-nation (MF'N) treatment on 


credit, trade, and tariffs. 


The Soviets and other ΜῈΝ propo- 
nents do not publicly state how really 
essential MFN is to the Soviets. 
Perhaps they feel a wave of U.S. 
domestic protectionism would wash 
away their hopes. 

The Kiev tableware and hollow- 
ware plants under construction in the 
Soviet Union are a good example of 
the tactics being used to obtain MFN. 
The Soviet request for bank credits to 
buy American tools and dies to build 
the plants had the open support of top 
Washington trade officials. They en- 
thusiastically pointed to this deal as 
one that would raise the standard of 
the Russian people, as if to say it 
would put knives and forks on the 
tables of Russia. 


The market: U.S. 

However, after the multimillion- 
dollar deal to equip several factories 
had been completed and financing 
arranged through U.S. banks, the 
Soviet official who handles consumer- 
goods exports to the U.S. told me 100 
percent of the output was earmarked. 
for the U.S. domestic market. The 
firat deliveries were scheduled for 
1976. 

Incidentally, the dies the Russians 

chose were for making traditional 
U.S. lines. Thus at bicentennial time, 
gift shops in this country may he 
selling Paul Revere vases stamped 
“Made in the U.S.S.R.’' The sale will 
be greatly abetted if Congress grants 
ΜΕΝ, as President Nixon has been 
urging. 

The net result to the American 
economy: An already hard-pressed 
domestic industry will find it even 
more difficult to exist — ironically so, 
via tariff, credit, and finarfcial con- 
cessions granted in the name of the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. Boline is a business consul- 
tant, specializing in East-West 
trade. 


‘investment ecology. 


Investment ecology is more than picking the right 
securities, It is structuring’an investment program to 
-fill an individual’s needs. Preserving assets in times of 
financial storm and gathering profits in the sunshine. 

At MassCo wework with you to protect against loss 
and to take advantage of future investment opportuni- 


ties and profits. 


Write or call the investment ecologists at MassCo 
for help with your investment environment. 


(617) 423-6464 


Minimum account — $250,000 
Seen see eS EA eS 
Mr. Lawrence Grubaugh, Vice President 
MassCo Investment Management Corporation 
100 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 


CSM3 


Tell me how MassCo “investment ecology” can be 
applied to my investment program. 


MassCo Investment Management Corporation 
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Photos by Michael Luzzi 


No one can avoid Africa. 


it is a territory of the human heart and mind that must be ex- 
plored — its rich ores mined and sifted: — 


know himself or his world. ' 


Whether or not Africa was literally the spawning ground.of the 
human race on this planet (as some anthropologists believe) makes 
litte diffarence. it has in fact become the arch symbol and great 
conservator of humanity's primitive beginnings — of roots that 
much of the race is sorely out of touch with. ᾿ 

Come along with a planeload of Americans, black and white, In 


search of those “‘lost roots." 


Our time is short, and our goal is to dip down for one good 


By Michael Liuzzi 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Ekumpodno Village, Ghans. 


We were not strangers to them. τὰν 


The open, natural acceptance that a West African 
village gives to visitors is fabled among the old. 
hands here — but no description we heard could’ 
have prepared us for the actual experience. 

Here we were In ἃ distant land surrounded by 
hundreds of “natives,” yet feeling more secure 
than perhaps at any thme since early childhood. 

Tt was a gentle, collective embrace that left us 
feeling both free and protected at the same time — 
like swimming in a clear pool of water circled by 
sheltering trees. 

There was no curious staring. We were not only 

τ being accepted, but somehow “understood,” and 
* invited to share in a mutual celebration. 
Visitors from other countries are not ali that 
, frequent to this seacoast Ghanatlan village, many 
, Miles from the main road, at the end of a twisting. 
rough-hewn track through the bush. When a visit 
does occur through the efforts of an Accra-based 
travel agency, the villagers quickly turn it Into an 
afternoon festival of costumed ceremony and 
traditional dancing. 
It all seemed quite spontaneous. Most of the 
villagers were just as eager as their American 
guests to watch the spectacle. 
‘At an earlier stop in the journey here, one 
European resident of West Africa had expressed 
concern that tourism would become demoralizing 


o longer strangers 
ἴα an African 


village 


The Rev. Samuel William Kyles teaches village children the American ‘soul clap’ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


sampling in the vast expanse of heartland Airica, village Amca — 


black Africa. 


before any individuat can Yes, “black.” 


Throw out as much as possible the old negative images associ- 
ated with that word — including the so-called ‘dark continent.” a 
tand of mysterious savagery and sensual engulfment that exists 
only in the imagination of Western man. There is no such geo- 
graphical place, just the dark side of human nature that-is found ev- 


ere. 
The "black" of Africa (or America) is something quite different. 
it represents a richness of character and experience that has be- 


come one of the world's most precious rescurces — and may be 


to the Africans, because \t would make them too 
much the objects of unfeeling curlosity. 

She need not have worried — at least not about 
this particular village. 

Near the end of the festivities, the tables were 
subtly turned. Little by little, the American guests 
were expertly coaxed into putting on an imitative 
dance for the benefit of the villagers, who laughed 
good-naturedly at the awkwardness of most of us, 
then joined in as teachers and partners, and 
eventually made us fee] as though we had really 
contributed something to the celebration. 

We had been initiated. 

By day's end, there wasn't a single curiosity 
seeker or ‘neutral observer” left among us. 


s+ b&b 


Black or white, it made no difference. The impact 
of the village had been the same on almost 


severyone in the group of traveling Americans. 


All agreed the experience was indescribable — 
too unique to put in words that others would really 
understand. 

‘They marvelled at the sensitivity they felt from 
the villagers, at the effortless way communication 
took place, at how a villager could walk along 
beside a visitor and with just a few words 
exchanged establish a sense of harmony and 
understanding. 

A European who helped to organize the trip and 
has lived in Ghana for several! years tried to put it In 
perspective: 

“The educated Westerner has been dehumanuized 
by current economic patterns and attitudes. ...1 
feel much better in an African surrounding, much 
more human, much warmer." 

A European businesswoman who has made this 
part of Africa her home for many years told a little 
of what she had learmed about ‘'village values” — 
and how they have survived even when villagers 
move to a Westernized African city for needed jobs: 

“The strong communal feeling of the village 
endures,’’ she said, ‘'and the security that goes with 
it. 

‘“They will always take care of any relative or 
neighbor in need. Also strangers — if your car 
breaks down in the bush, they will give you their 
home for the night, share any food they have, and 
whatever they can give to help you. 

“There is no stealing. . . complete honesty. 

“Western industrialization attacks these values 
by demanding ‘effiefency’ above ali else — subordi- 
nation of ev to ‘the schedule,’ to the 
mechanical needs of the production system. 

“Tt puts pressure on the African that tends to 
undermine his whole system of moral values. 

““Yhose high up in business and more educated 
‘seem to develop a dual thought process: the 
Western one for their jobs, the African for 
eve: else. 

“But for the villagers, human relations in general 
will still always come first. 

- “Even after moving to the city, they still feel an 
obligation to take care of each other. Helping each 
other with im mediate needs takes precedence over 
relations to an employer or company efficiency. 

“And the fact is," she concluded, ‘T can go any 
place any time of night in the African city where I 
live and always feel safe!" 


“4 & 


Slap! The lttle-child hand came down hard 
against the big hand. 

Black on black. African on American. 

“Sooouuul brothers!"’ sang out a chorus of child 
voices in full-throated perfect unison. 

“Right on!" 

The Rev. Samuel William Kyles of Memphis 
bearned with delight over this eager response to his 
impromptu lesson in ‘‘soul talk.” 

(τὶ seemed more relevant than teaching them 
‘Ol' MacDonald Had a Farm,’ ” he remarked later 
on.) 


more important to human survival than we have yet fully realized. 


The tall clergyman had traveled a long way to 
“get back to the roots’’ — and the village children 
were helping enormously. 

“1 thought it was important to have fun with them 
and do something they would remember,” he 
explained. ''I was trying to bridge the gap between 
black American and black African." 

His lessons went further than first intended. 
Some of the children couldn't wait to try out their 
newly learned *'soul clap'' on someone else in the 
group of visiting Americans, and sped over to the 
first one they spotted — a grandmotherly white 
woman. Her technique wasn’t as good as Billy 
Kyles's, but it was fun just the same. 

The village children were clearly enjoying the 
“new American custom" — just as they clearly 
loved the tall clergyman for his loving, outgoing 
way toward them. 

Skin color had nothing to do with it. 

Billy Kyles knew this. 

“Children!"’ he said. ''They're the same all over 
the world — open, honest, so innocent." 

One 10-year-old held his hand as they walked 
along a sandy path between the village and the 
ocean. ‘My name is Ishmael,"' he said. ‘'T would 
like to be your friend,"” 

As it came dme to leave, the boy picked up ἃ 
rock, brushed off 81} the sand, and offered it as ἃ 


“I'l always keep it,’”’ said the tall man. 

The Rev. Billy Kyles — who had been preparing 
to take Dr. Martin Luther King to his Memphis 
home for a οὶ food’’ dinner that day six years 
ago; who had been on the balcony with Dr. King 
when the fatal shot rang dut from the assassin's 
gun; who was the first to his side and knelt with 
tears that would not stop over the man he had 
looked up to with.such great love — this same Billy 
Kyles was here wringing out the last drops of his 
anguish on soil he so much wanted to ca) ‘‘home."” 

And with the help of a village child, he was 
finding the balm that had always been with him. 

“Soul power,” he mused. ''When you get down to 
It, it's the universal language of human under- 


standing.” 
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‘Pioneers’ garner 
Australian ore 


The gray-black rock that darkens the north- 
west Australian soil has turned this nation into a 
source for steel mills in Japan, Western Europe, 
the United States, and China. A recent find on 
the wild, sun-baked hills at Pilbara may contain 
up to 20 billion tons of iron ore. A Monitor corre- 
spondent reports what this discovery means to 


Pilbara. 


By Takashi Oka 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christican Science Monitor 


Paraburdoo, Australia 

“When we're finished with that 
mountain,” said John Burns grandly, 
“there’ll be a hole in the ground 300 
feet deep.”’ 

Trim, dark-haired, deeply sun- 
tanned, in khaki shirt and shorts, Mr. 
Burns seemed the quintessential out- 
doorsman, reveling in sun and open 
spaces. Five years ago he had beena 
bank clerk in gracious Adelaide. 

Now, after having been a driller and 
@ powerhouse operator, he was a 
liaison officer who took visitors 
traipsing up, around, and over the 300 
million tons of nearly solid iron ore 
that is Paraburdoo, delighting in 
showering his guest with clouds of 
purple-gray dust when power shovels 
churned into the mountainside, claw- 
ing up rich clumps of 60 percent ore 
like prehistoric monsters. 

The mountain, at the time Mr. 
Burns was gesturing toward it, was 
about 300 feet high, looking about the 
same as it did last year ‘except that 
it’s about 90 feet shorter." 

It sits, gray, squat, yet somehow 
exuding an aura of power, in a wild, 
sun-baked landscape in the northwest 
corner of Australia, where flat scrub 
land leads into serrated gorges cov- 
ered with strange vegetation, and sky 
shimmers white with heat waves. 


Steel for Japan 


From this mountain of iron, Ham- 
mersley Holdings, owned 54 percent 
by Rio Tinto Zme (RTZ) of Britain, 
had shipped out iast year nearly 8 
million metric tons of high-grade 
ores. An ojder mine, Tom Price, had 
produced nearly 20 million tons of iron 
ore the same year. 

The steel that roars molten red out 
of furnaces in Japan and West Eu- 
rope, in the United States and even 
(since a contract signed last year) in 
China, comes in part from the iron ore 
of the northwest Australian region 
known as the Pilbara — one of the 
most enormous ore bodies the world 
has ever known; with 20 Rillion tons of 
high-grade iron ore (55 to 60 percent 
iron). 

The steel that is forged into heavy 
girders or plated into mammoth tank- 
ers, or stamped out into automobile 
bodies and washing machines, has its 
origins in the clumps of mostly gray- 
black rock that define Paraburdoo 
and other mines of the region — Tom 
Price, Whaleback, Goldsworthy, 
Robe River, and the as-yet unex- 
ploited McCamey’s Monster. Japan's 
steel industry, pouring 130 million 
tons of steel last year, would collapse 
without access to this fabulous lode. 


Air of adventure 
“J've heard there are iron mines 


being worked elsewhere in the world - 


with an iron content of only 12 
percent,’" Mr. Burns said. “Here, any 
rock with less than ὅς percent iron, we 
throw away as rubbish."’ 

Mr. Burns knows that in a few short 
years in the Pilbara he will probably 
make more money than in a lifetime 
of clerking in civilized Adelaide, 1,700 
air miles southeast. 

But there is more than that to his 
motivations. He chucked his desk job 
and came up here with his family 
because the Pilbara exudes some of 
the same excitement and high adven- 
ture that marked the rush to gold- 
fields like Bendigo and Ballarat and 
Kalgoorlie in an earlier period of 
Australia's unfolding histary. Mr. 
Burns and his like are 20th-century 
frontiersmen, and they know it. 

When he came to the Pilbara, Mr. 
Burns had never seen a dril} before — 
one of those ungainly, derricklike 
creatures that pokes into the hard 
crust of the iron mountain. In no time 
he was running his machine like a 
veteran. 


Explosives planted 


“You drill about 40 holes a time,” 
he said. ‘The holes must be 27 feet 
apart. You drili down to 60 feet. Then 
the explosives crew takes over and 
stuffs the hole with ammonia nitrate 
and diesel slurry. When they 4ré 
ready, Bang! off goez the blast, some 
times once a week, sometimes 85 
often as three times.”’ 

Ten years ago, Paraburdoo, Tom 
Price, Port Dampier were only points 
on maps. It took a combination of 
Australian workers, British, Amer 
ican, and Australian capital, and an 
assured, stable market in Japan, plus 
a political decision by the Australian 


Government, to launch Hammersley 
— and indeed the whole Pilbara 
region — as one of the world’s largest, 
most mechanized complexes of iron 
mines. 

Twenty years ago, Australia had a 
ban in iron-ore exports. Broken Hull 
Proprietary was Australia's only 
steelworks, and successive govern- 
ments feared the continent lacked 
sufficient iron ore both to feed Broken 
Hill's mills and to export to the world. 


‘As recently a3 1960, Australia's total 


iron-ore reserves were estimated to 
be 800 million tons — as much as has 
already been found at Paraburdoo 
alone. 


Accidental discovery 


During these years when the world 
market was closed to Australia, pros- 
pectors had little incentive to look for 
iron ore. Burly Lang Hancock, who 
owned a sheep station in the Pilbara, 
discovered a gorge line with iron 
when storm clouds forced his light 
plane to fly lower and lower on his 
way down to Perth. 

He subsequently went back to the 
area on foot and ‘‘found this was a 
major discovery,’ as he later wrote in 
the Perth Daily News. That was in 
1952, but he could do nothing to exploit 
his find until the iron-ore export 
embargo was lifted. 

Mr. Hancock then managed to in- 
terest Rio Tinto Zinc, an aggressive, 
expansion-minded international min- 
ing company based in London. This 
company, in partnership with Kaiser 
Steel of the United States, set about 
commercial exploitation of the ore 
flelds. 

Sir Val Duncan, RTZ's far-ranging 
chairman, hustled off to Japan to 
negotiate long-term contracts with 
steelmakers who were already scour 
ing the world for iron and coal. With 
these contracts in hand, he raised the 
capital to bring Tom Price and later 
Paraburdoo into operation, to build a 
ratlroad fromm the mine to the sea, to 
construct port facilities, ore-crushing 
and pelletizing plants, and a whole 
complex of new towns in which to 
house workers. 


Millions invested 


It was an enormous, costly under- 
taking. Sir Val estimates that his 
company has invested $640 million 
Australian -— nearly $1 billion Amer- 
ican — in the Hammersley project. 
Bach air-conditioned, three-bedroom 
house for married workers in this 
remote region cost $30,000 Australian 
(about $45,000 American). 

The workers pay iess than $10 
American rent per month. Today 
more than 11,000 people live in four 
communities, bulldozed and land- 
scaped out of scrub and brush — Port 
Dampier, Karratha, Tom Price, and 
Paraburdoo. 

There is scheduled, daily jet airline 
service to Perth. There are schools 
for the children, football fields and 
cinema, for the adults. None of the 
communities are exactly tourist para- 
dises, but they bear πὸ resemblance 
whatsoever to the stereotype of com- 
pany-owned mining shantytowns. 

Nor does the work fit the old- 
fashioned stereotype of mining. Ma- 
chines dominate the landscape, and 
each worker is a skilled operator. 


Pattern repeated 


All up and down the Pilbara — at 
Mt. Newman, Goldsworthy, Robe 
River — the pattern of Tom Price and 
Paraburdoo is being repeated. 

ΤῈ lower-grade, recuperable ore is 
added to the Plibara's reserves of 
high-grade ore, there is almost no 
limit to the Iron that can be taken out 
of this region. The West Australian 
Government has set up 8 special 
agency to plan development in the 
region and eventually expects to have 
a steel industry fashioning slabs and 
blooms for export. Offshore natural 
gas will be the energy source. 

Meanwhile, despite the mammoth 
machines and the air-conditioned 
homes, the Pilbara is still a land of 
pooneers. Men drive their cars like 
steeds, fast and furious over long 
straight blacktopped roads, and 
sometimes on unpaved tracks across 
the prairie, setting up clouds of dust 
visible tens of miles away in the clear 
atmosphere. At Port Dampier, the 
sun sets red and glorious behind the 
Indian Ocean. The moon hangs heavy 
and full in the star-studded sky, while 
from lighted homes and clubs come 
the cheery sounds of human compan- 
ionship. Outside, there is only the 
immenseness of earth and sea and 
sky. 


By Nick Seitz 
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: (λιαπείικη ϑοίκαιοϑ seed 
_ fen morta may means ex 


mt for the fans. One sport after 
‘worries whether it is fast 


tennis: suddenly has 


ity, but the ratings haven’t 
strongly as either network 
people expected. A major 
d be that the game takes 


observations: : 
gate. made the following state- 
ment: “Law-ts not self-executing. . 
Unfortunately, at times its execu- 
tion rests inthe hands of those . 
who are faithless to-li And even 
when tts enforcemént is’ com- 
mitted to those who revere it, law 


= thie orld Champlonahip of Tennis 
beings from offending, and pun- 


by ethics or religion or morality. 
The Senator has made a very 
cogent observation, one which 
places the. moral éducation of 
children directly onparents. 
Yes, schools can teach about 
ethics. Good teachers can bring 


is for pro tennis. 
“We-tiave to make it a better 
spectator sport,” he says. ‘Given the 


merely ‘detera some human : wines #ehedule on television featured 


eminently a home responsibility. 


A few years ago the Monitor ran: 
& Series of articles entitled ‘‘Chil- 
dren in Trouble." These pointed 
out that many families expected 
that the law would do for their 
children what they had not done. 
In some instances families even 
sent their teen-agers away from’ 


wud 


present: 


obvious ~ “answer. 
we're using synthetic surfaces and 


conditions, the results 
are predictable. We don’t get the 


* abinr ‘bots and tactics that make 
tennis 


ΓΝ a diverse and interesting 
- ust big serves and sound 


“For gutdoor play, clay ‘ts the 
For indoor play 


home to be instructed at cor the eolation isn't so easy. We are 
rectlona!l instinitions. And some- ready to work with any company ‘that 
times parents, struggling: with δ. wants ts.slow down the surfaces. I'd 
particularly unruly. child, may like: to. age. better synthetic surfaces 
yearn for the time when the child developed for outdoor use, too, be- 
will be faced with the full force of cause clay 5 expansive to maditetn.” 


punishment under the] law. . 
᾿ Takinglegend 


As Senator Ervin. points out, 
though, the law deters somie from 

offending and punishes those who | ~ “Pancha : ‘Gonzales, like Kramer a 
do offend. But what. it does not _ walking, talking legend, contends that 
and cannot do is teach a child or the mateliing of balls to surfaces is an 
young adult how to want to: ‘be | arttul subject that deserves much 
good, =" J. closer attantion. ‘You have all these 


Vat 


three 


τὰν 


᾿ : “tempo of play 
ue. Pie ot nota type ball you use,” hé says..“‘I don't 
‘think we give enough thought to the 
atten of ee core 


course, is not necessarDy true. 
What is required is a change of 
thought, not merely 2 change of - 
behavior. Deep moral integrity 
and personal commitment: to up- 
hold every right and just Taw. is. 
not something. which’ comes .with © 
release from prison. It's possible - 
that the jolt which comes. from: 
incarceration may awaken. a la-~ 
tent desire to be. morally just. But 
it's just as possible thet it will not. 
Prison statistics. show that it 
generally does not. ° Ἢ 


No, punishment. for breaking‘ 
Jaws is no proper way to provide 
moral or ethical -ipstruction. 

Moral integrity is learned by 
direct instruction and direct ob- 
servation. The father who lives by 
a strict moral code, whose wife is © 
an example of moral integrity, 
teaches by example. But these 
parents must do more, they Tmust: 
teach also by listening to” their 


observed. They have to discuss 
with their chijdren how these 
young people should handle ex- 
Porlence after experience. τὰ 


What teaching does a. 
offer when ἃ beloved child admits - 
to cheating on a test? What 
teaching does he or she offer upon 
learning that. school rule. re- 
quires oné student to turn. in 
another suspected. of wrongdo-: 
ing? What teaching is given if ἃ. 
child feels an object of prejudice? ᾿ 


What teaching acts as such 8 


explains that leadership should be_ 
“shared? What teaching says that 
sharing is better than taking; that 
Spiritual values are more impor 
tant than swimming pools, Ev- 
ropean vacations, and — 
hi-fi equipment? 


What teaching gives a child the 
Strength not to smoke, drink al- 
coholic beverages, or use drugs 
85 stimulants? What teaching 
Provides a sound mora! basis for 
sexual relationships? ἐς τ 


The teaching from parents, is 
the answer to all those questions. 


A Wodnesday column 


children express what they have - ; 


- One tennis authority who has given 

: “thought to it is BIN Talbert, who runs 
the. U.S. Open, upcoming at Forest 

. Hills in New York City. Alarmed that 


hange ὁ {pace 


the game was ae too power- 
minded, especially on grass in major 


᾿ tournaments like Forest Hills and 


Wimbledon, Talbert in‘ 1971 quietly 
switched from grass balis to clay. 
balls for the Open. 


Results point to change 


The tournament results would seem - 
to indicate the transition ries acl 
Jan Kodes, a. tactical player, was 
.second to Stan Smith in ΤΙ and Ie | 
Nastase, another slow-court special- 
ist, beat Arthur. Ashe the following 
year. Last year Newcombe won and, 
while he is a forceful hitter, he adapts 
well to- varying conditions and plays 8 ‘ 
wide selection of shots. 


ethding πλοῦν hike een ould atioak - 
the conversion to slower balls on the - | 


grass at Forest Hills (one wonders . 
how many are aware of it). They stil 


are in play though. 


Sounding 2 related point is touring _ 


tured to play more slowly. ‘In base- 
ball you hear that the balls have been’ 


souped up, but in tennis it’s just the- © 


livelier. A serve could leap right over - 


‘a:player’s head. You don't see that . 


muchanymoare.” Ki 


” For us weekend players, of course, . 
extra-lively balls seldom pose a prob- 


.lem. After γοῦνα played with the 


same can for half a dozen sets you’ve 
assured yourself a spectacularly te- 
pid pace. 


Lake Placid 


“ 
- AP and Keystone photos 
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᾿ Power tennis—Stan Smith and John Newcombe 


by default 


to get Winter Games? 


By the Associated Press 


London 
Lord Killanin, president of the In- 
ternational Olympic committee said 
Tuesday there will be no new crisis 
facing the 1980 Winter Olympics if. 
Vancouver withdraws its bid to host 
the event, leaving Lake Placid, N.Y. 
aa the only candidate. 
“The delegation from Lake Placid 
made a very good impression last’ 


year when it applied for the 1976 
‘Winter Games,” Killanin said in an 
interview. 


“There would be no need to ask for 
additional bids if Vancouver pulled 
out,” he added. “That would be 
grossly unfair to Lake Piacid.””. 

But the IOC president emphasized 
that no official word hes been re- 


ceived from Vancouver that it wants 
to withdrew. 

“All I know is what I have read in 
the newspapers,’ Killanin said. “αἴ 
the moment we still have two official 
candidates — Vancouver and Lake 
Pla 


The news that the British Columbia 
government will not give 


provincial 
_ Vancouver the required financial sup- 


port caused deep alarm among.winter 
sports enthusiasts. 

For. years, the Winter Olympics 
have been on shaky ground. Some 
members of the IOC have advocated 
abolishing them altogether. 


Sites for the 1980 Olympics will be 
decided by the IOC in Vienna this 
October. Moscow and Los Angeles are 
rivals for the summer games. 


Why did Reds trade Grimsley? 


By Phil Elderkin 


Certain stock questions always 
pop up whenever ἃ pitcher 


* switches from the National 
*. League to the American League. 


These three seem to be the most 
popular: (1) Is it true that AL 
umpires won't give you the low 


strike? (2).When a hitter doesn't . 


field wall,which is only 315 teet 
from home plate? 


with nthe Cincinnati ‘Reds. “gure I 
worked im the National League 


_ and I've ‘certainly heard those 


stories about pitchers not getting 
the low mtrike in the. American 

League. But since I'm more of an 
up and ti pitcher than a low-bal 


Ὁ pitcher, Eve never been in that 


Cincinnati andT never figured the 
Reds were so deep in pitching that 
they could afford to give me up, 
especially since I’m still in my 
“early twenties,'’ he continued. “T 
also won two games for Cincin- 
nati in the 1972 World Series 
Oakland. I won "em in 
relief, but I stil] won "em." 

Asked how Baltimore was able 
to trade: for Grimsley, Orioles 

Manager Earl Weaver replied: 


“never eee muich about it,” 


-- Grimsley: continued, “Usually. 
just go. with my best pitch and 
Tight now.it’s my change-up. But 
next week it might be my fastball. 


- And I haven't. seen enough of 


Fenway Park to have an opin- 
ion.” 
“fp - & 

One question Grimsley would 
like to have someone answer for 
him is why the Reds traded him to 
the Baltimore Orioles? 

“J don’t want this to sound like 
T'm unhappy. with Baltimore, be- 
cause I'm not,” Ross said. “The 
Orioles are a good ball club and 


I've been winning for them. 
“But E-was also a winner im 


Ross Grimsley 


“Like every Ameritan League 
team, we have scouts who regu- 
larly watch and evaluate the 
National League for us. But their 
reports aren't limited merely to 
-the talent factor. We also have to 
know what each NL team is 
looking for in the way of new 

* personnel and which of their 
Players they consider ex- 
pendable. 

> εκ, & 
“We weren't unaware that the 


Reds were after 2 steady hitting 
outfielder and we figured we had 


2 man who would interest them in 
Merv Rettenmund. By the same 
token, we were after a left-hander 
who could start and throw strikes 
and we inew Grimsley was avail- 
able. Once that was established, it 
was relatively easy for the two 
front offices to get together."’ 
Grimaley’s father, Ross Sr., 


careful not to force baseball on 
his zon. 
~“‘any time I wanted to play 


never said I had to do it. I don’t 
remember him coaching me very 
much, either, but I do remember 
im talking ἃ tot about Sie Iepor- 
tance of fundamentals. 

The Detroit Tigers, according 


So I waited, like a nut, and signed 
with Cincinnati for even less than 
Detroit would give me.” 

The thing Ross probably misses 
Most about leaving the Redsis the 
lost opportunity to continue work- 
ing with Johhny Bench, who is 
ne ee 


“I’ve never known a catcher 
Who knew rival hitters as well as 
” Ross said. ‘He'll in- 
variably call the right pitch and 
you can throw with confidence 
bécause you know he'll stop every 
ball, even if it’s in the dirt. John 


More on Mindy’s methods 


By Allan Daffer 


As regular readers know I have for 
more than a year been trying to cope 
with Mindy Blake’s ‘‘Golf Swing of the 
Future,” with varying success. 

I have persevered mainly for two 
reasons: 1) I 4m intellectually con- 
vinced that Mr. Blake is right. And 2) 
Every now and again I go to Went- 
worth and play a round with him. 
Then I am visually convinced he must 
be right. 

The essence of what Blake says is 
this: The golf swing need not be solely 
a matter of launching the clubhead at 
the ball as if it (the clubhead) was on 
the end of a rope instead of a shaft. 
Through the shaft a small but vital 
amount of pressure can also be 
applied. Old-timers called this ‘‘stay- 
ing with the ball for a long time.”’ But 
in seeking to apply this pressure 
nobody else has yet tried out the 
modern muscle techniques used with 
such dramatic effect in other athletic 
pursuits. 

Mindy believes he has found a way 
of applying these techniques. His way 
is not necessarily the last word in the 
development of the swing, but once 
mastered will produce a marked 
improvement in almost anybody's 


game. 

The essential thing in this method is 
to get the right eIbow much farther 
forward at address and at impact 
than is usual, even for most of the big 
hitters in pro golf. 

So that the hands and arms do not 
swing round the body, but more up- 
and-down, they are held both in and 
low at the address. On the backswing 
it feels more as if they go ‘‘out’’ than 
back, although of course they do 
swing back. The left arm bends the 
right elbow, which stays opposite the 
right side of the chest (and almost 
points to the ball). 

If one sort of sits on the hips as if in 
a chair, thus restricting the hip turn 
but allowing a reasonable shoulder 
turn, the club now can be brought 
down to the ball vhythmically by the 
knees. ᾿ 


It feels as if there was no arm hit at 
all. It feels ‘‘one-plece."’ It feels slow. 
And if you then concentrate on precise 


contact with the ball, and don't try to 
do anything else, that ball will fly off 
with ‘unbelievable power and pre- 
cision. 

At least it will when Mindy Blake 
Goes it. And it will sometimes for me. 

Blake himself adds to this strange, 
yet effortless, swing a very unusual 
hand action. He has a ‘‘strong,”’ four- 
knuckle left hand grip. The left thumb 
is in back of the shaft and he feels 
Pressure on it all the time. At address 
the right palm faces forward, at right 
angies to the left hand and is up" and 
away from the left. The left thumb 
lies gently almost along the roots of 
the fingers οἱ the right hand. 

Now as he takes the club ‘‘out-and- 
back’’ the left thumb slips or turns 
into the right palm, closing the grip 
and forcing the right hand to flex 
backward. 

The right hand never loses this flex 
and is brought down into and through 
the ball still with that flex. 

This enables Blake to keep his 
clubface square to its arc all the way 
through the swing. There is no rolling 
of the forearms or wrists. So there is 
no need to time the rate at which the 
clubface closes, as there is in all other 
swings. In the usual swing the toe of 
the club points straight up in the alr as 
the golfer comes down toward what is 
called ‘‘the hitting area.'’ The face 
therefore points out straight forward, 
away from him. But at impact it has 
to be square to the line of aim, so it 
has to turn or roll 90 degrees. 

Most players allow nature to do this 
for them. It is a perfectly natural 
action. But it requires not only im- 
mense natural precision and timing. 
It demands a built-in ability to com- 
pensate for the fact that the clubhead 
is offset from the shaft. It sticks out to 
one side of it. And it has a natural 
aptitude to fan ‘‘open”’ as one swings 
down. - 

If you can master it, Mindy’s grip, 
contrived as it is, will remove this 
problem for you altogether. 

One result of following Blake's 
methods is that most of the time I am 
hitting a much longer ball much more 
consistently than I could do 18 months 
ago. And as often as not it goes dead 
straight. 


Can you find and circle the hidden mathematical terms? 
They read vertically, hortzontaity, diagonally, forwards. and occasionally, even backwards. 


Multiply 
Negative 


Odd 
Parallel 
Power 
Product 
Proportion 
Circumference Radius 
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Drawings from the Corning Gourmet Electric Range cookware manual 


Making warranties easier 


Consumer complaints lead many 
firms to simplify owners’ manuals 


By Nancy Iran Phillips 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

Warranties and the use and care 
manuals that explain them have 
recently undergone some much- 
needed rewriting. 

Makers of everything from biend- 
ers to bed springs are trying to 
eliminate the jargon that consumers 
complained they couldn’t understand. 
And many companies have done ex- 
tensive research to learn what con- 
sSumers want and need. 

Recently Corning Glass Works, for 
example, underwrote the research 
costs of a master's thesis on prepsra- 
tion of use-and-care information. 
Thesis author Carol Ann Weber, who 
was working toward her master’s 
degree at the School of Human Eco- 
logy, Cornell University, learned a 
number of things that have guided 
Corning in rewriting its manuals for 
ranges and small appliances. And the 
company has shared the thesis with 
members of the Association of Home 
Appliance Manufacturers. 


Large type preferred 

Nearly half of the respondents to 
her study, reported Miss Weher, felt 
manuals are puzzling or confusing. 
Therefore, the manuals are not being 
read. 
She found that people prefer large 
type in use and care manuals; an 
index or table of contents; clearly 
labeled parts of the booklet; informa- 
tion presented in outline form; and 
clearly labeled steps of instruction to 
explain each operation of the appli- 
ance, car, or piece of furniture. 

According to Miss Weber, con- 
sumers want cautionary statements 
set aside in a special area and so 
labeled. They want pictures and dia- 
grams as well as words. And they 
prefer word labels to number labels 
with a coded key to those diagrams. 

Miss Weber discovered a ‘‘con- 
sumer-manufacturer communica- 
tions gap in most manuals” and said, 
“a comparison of names given to 
features and controls by the appliance 
industry with the names used by 
consumers to identify them” brings 
this out. She recommends that manu- 
facturers think of some standard- 
ization in design and format for their 
manuals; she'd like to sée them “as 
easy to use as a dictionary.”” 
Computer technique 

General Motors Corporation, in re- 
searching ways to improve the read- 


Baby crib dangers: 
What to look for 


Baby cribs built since Jan. 31 have 
had to meet special federal require- 
ments designed to reduce the possi- 
bility of falling, strangulation, or 
suffocation. 

But for families with cribs built 
before that date, the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission recommends: 

e@ Bumper pads at least 4 inches 
bigh should be used around the crib tf 
the distance between the poles or slats 
ig more than 2% inches. The pads 
should be secured with" at least six 
tles. This is to prevent a child from 
slipping through feet first and being 
caught by the head. 

e@ To prevent ἃ child from 
wedged between the side of the crib 
and the mattress, the space should be 
filled with rolled towels if the opening 
is big enough for an adult to insert two 


fingers. 
@ The latch on the drop rail should 
be ehecked to be sure it fastens 


ability of its new-car warranties and 
service manuals, has developed a 
computer technique. Calied STAR 
(for Simple Test Approach [for] 
Readability), the system was first 
used by GM for making service 
manuals easier for mechanics to 
understand. The formula for measur- 
ing reading ease established some 
years ago by readability expert 
Rudolph Flesch (‘The Art of Read- 
able Writing’’) is the one on which the 
analysis is based. 


It measures the average number of 
words per sentence and the number of 
syllables per 100 words. Dr. Flesch 
found that the higher the syllable 
count and the longer the sentence, the 
harder that sentence is to grasp. 


Qand A section 

Ford Motor Company, too, has 
attempted to take the mystery out of 
the new-vehicle manuals, according 
to R. L. Peaker, manager of the 
company’s service technical commu- 
nications department, consumer ser- 
vice division. For its Lincoln-Mercury 
and Ford products the company is 
using a question and answer section in 
its “Warranty Facts” booklet. The 
questions highlighted are those most 
frequently asked by customers about 
the warranty. 

For the "14 models Ford also is 
practicing some of the techniques 
Miss Weber found important: making 
the first page of the owner’s manual 
an index, and highlighting “notes and 
cautions’’ with boldface type. 

All this rewriting of manuals has 
caused many company attorneys and 
consumer relations personnel to re- 
think guarantees and warranties as 
well. 


Simplest language 

One of the pioneers in spelling out 
the warranty more clearly is Whirl- 
pool Corporation, maker of home 
appliances. In 1968 Whirlpool put its 
warranty certificate into a simple 
letter form. ‘The letter approach was 
developed after considerable work to 
put warranty terms in the simplest 
possible language," said Jack Ὁ. 
Sparks, ἃ company vice-president. 

Another problem ~— loss of the 
warranty information — is solved by 
Motorola, Inc., which introduced 


Buyer briefs 


securely and cannot be opened by the 
child. 
@ The crib should be checked for 


roms points, rough edges, and splin- 
rs. 


Want to help set 
safety standards? 


Would you like to help the U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion (CPSC) set safety standards for 
specific products? 

The CPSC is preparing a list of all 
Persons and organizations that have 
expressed interest either in being 
offerers — individuals or groups se- 
lected by the CPSC to develop stan- 
dards — or in participating in stan- 
dard development as an ‘interested 


The CPSC may agree to contribute 
to the Cost of the volunteer's partici- 
pation, where appropriate. 

terested 


to read 


For easy reference, this 
appears on all pertinent pages of the 
manual, 


of Matsushita Electric Industria]. 
Company, Ltd., of Japan, the decision 
was made to continue the practice. _ 
Consumers, retail salesmen, and 
servicers thus have a quick reference 
to the basic terms of the company’s 
color television guarantee, spelling 
out what labor and parts are included. 


Similar technique : 


Hamilton-Beach Division of Scovill, 
Manufacturing Company uses a sim-" 
lar technique — fact tags placed on 
their small electric appliances. The 
tags include not only information on 
how to use the appliances, but aiso tell 
what the consumer can expect from 
the product, and what not to do with it. 

For the tags Hamilton-Beach has 
been commended by Virginia H. 
Knauer, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for Consumer Affairs. "1 believe 
that consumers can benefit at least as 
greatly from such frankness in de- 


_Scribing a product's realistic capabil- 


ities as they can from the other 
instructions included concerning its 
operation and care,"' Mrs. Knauer 
said. 


Dialogue expanded 

To ensure that its communications 
with users are at their best, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation has 
established a consumer value-assur- 
ance department. Its spokesman said 
of what firms presently evaluating 
owner manuals, warranties, and 
guarantees are trying for: 

“It is not enough that we build a 
product in terms of its basic function 
and then market it,’ said A. E. Last, 
general manager of Westinghouse's 
consumer service division. ‘‘With con- 
sumer value assurance we have ex- 
Panded our dialogue with the con- 
sumer. We ask, try, check, reconfirm, 
redesign, change, and evaluate in 
order to build better reliability and 
dependability into our products — 
according to the consumer’s needs 
and wants, not just our own.” 


Markets hoid line 
on old-goods prices 


Safeway Stores, Inc., has an- 
nounced that it will no longer raise 
prices on items that are already on 
the shelf. 

When the price is raised on a. 
product, cans and packages already 
marked will be sold out at their 
marked price, while new shipments of 
the same products will be put out with 
the new, higher price. This means 
that, for a while, there may be cans 
and packages marked with different 
Prices on the same shelf. - 

If a can or package has two price 
marks, the lower price will be 
charged. 

Conversely, according to Safeway 
Officials, when a price is lowered 
cans and packages already marked 
will be marked again with the second, 
lower price. 

Since Safeway’s announcement, 
other supermarket chains have in- 
itiated similar policies. ᾿ 


iConsumer price index 


Does it affect 
your paycheck? 


pec: 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 

If you are drawing social security 
benefits, a military or federal civil 
service retirement pension or survi- 
vor’s benefits, a wage covered by a 
union contract that has an inflation 
escalator clause, or any of many 
other types of automatically esca- 
lated payments, there is a number 
you Should know about. 

The consumer price index (CPI) is 
not only 8 generai economic indicator 
and measure of inflation, but it is also 
a figure to which wages and payments 
for about 50 million Americans are 
tied. 

In addition to the categories al- 
ready mentioned, postal workers’ sal- 
aries, food stamp allowances, some 
rents, some insurance benefits, and 
several other types of payments get a 
boost when the CPI climbs. . 

And the list Is likely to grow. 

“Everybody wants to get a CPI 
escalator clause into anything that's 
going to take a year or more," says 
Pat Jackman, an economist with the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), the office responsible for com- 
puting the index. 

Basically, the CPI shows how much 
prices have changed on goods and 
services that urban wage earners 
(blue-collar workers) and clerical 
workers are apt to buy. 

The CPI for the base year, 1967, is 
100.0. The CPI for April, 1974 ~ 144.0 
— indicates that the same ‘market 
basket”’ of goods that an urban wage 
earner or clerical worker might have 
bought in 1967 for $10.00 would cost 
him $14.40 in April, 1974. 

The index is computed monthly by 
checking the prices of about 400 items 
— including such things as food, 
clothes, fuel, insurance, and trans- 
portation costs — in 66 locations (39 
major statistical areas and 17 smaller 
cities). 


18,000 establishments priced 

Pricing is done at about 18,000 

establishments, including grocery 
stores, department stores, hospitals, 
and filling stations. Most of the stores 
are chain stores, but pricing can even 
include such places as farmers’ mar- 
kets, if study has shown that wage 
earners and clerical workers do a lot 
of shopping there. 
" The stores were selected when the 
CPI was last revised in the early 
1960's.They have stayed the same, 
except that when a store has gone out 
of business, it has usually been re- 
placed on CPI1's list with another one. 

Prices on food, fuel, and a few other 
items are obtained monthly in all 56 
locations. For most other items, pric- 
ing is done every month in the 5 
largest cities and every three months 
in the other areas. 

Food prices are always taken on the 
‘first consecutive Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of each month. 
For most other items, a staggered 
sample of prices is taken throughout 
the month. 

For most goods, BLS representa- 
tives make personal visits to the 
stores. But mail questionnaires are 
used to obtain local transit fares, 


By Robert Edwards 


A survey in Chicago disclosed 
that about 70 percent of the people 
questioned transact their per- 
sonal business with a checking 
account. If you number among 
this majority, take a few seconds 
to understand the mechanics of 
checks and how you can protect 
your account at the bank. 

Take forgery, for example. 
Electronic-mechanicai 
of billions of checks each year — 
the magnetic ink and number 
codes permit machines to process 
1,000 to 1,200 checks through a 
computer every minute — has 
increased the possibility of a 
forged check being charged to 
your account. Clerks still look at 
each check from one to three 
times, but a check drawn on one 
of‘ your own printed blanks can 
still slip through. ᾿ 

it a forged. check shows up in 
your account, you lose — unless 
you notify the bank. Banks expect 
you to check monthly statements 
and returned checks promptly — 
within a day or two, certainly 
within a month. To protect your 
checking account against forg- 
eries, altered amounts, and in- 
correct charges, adopt these rou- 
tine safeguards: 

Check your statement and can- 
celed checks the day they arrive 
if possible. Look first for any 
checks that you didn't write. 

τ Examine the amounts. A 
_ ‘Kkited” check means the amount 


moneywise : 
How to protect your ch 


public utility rates, newspaper prices, 
and some other items. 

In computing the index, price 
changes for the various items are 
averaged together with weights that 
represent the items' relative impor- 
tance in the spending of all wage 
earners and clerical workers. 

In broad categories, the current 
weights break down this way: for 
food, 24.8 percent of the family bud- 
get; for housing, 33.3 percent: 9.9 
percent for apparel: 12.6 percent for 
transportation; 18.9 percent for 
heaith and recreation. 

The items that make up the market 
basket and thelr respective weights 
were determined during the last revi- 
sion of the CPI Jn the early 1960's, Mr. 
Jackman explains, Cittes — and the 
individual families that were sur- 
veyed within the cities — were deter- 
mined by statistical sampling tech- 
niques, he said. : 


‘Diaries kept : ἢ 
For day-to-day expenditures, fami- 
lies chosen were asked to keep 
“diaries” of expenses far two periods 
of two weeks each. For information on 
bigger purchases, such as autome- 


biles and washing machines,’ the © 


families were asked to report their 
expenditures for an entire year. 

Although the weights that were 
determined in this way have nat been 
changed, the list of products that are 
priced is being constantly updated, 
Mr. Jackman explains. For’ ex- 
ample, car price samples are being 
revised to reflect the trend toward 
smailer cars. 

The market basket and welghts will 
probably change by 1977, however, 
because the BLS is in the process οἷ. 
revising the index. 

“Tt's just part of the normal process 
of keeping up with things. If we never 
revised it, we'd still be pricing buggy 
whips,” Mr. Jackman says. : 

One major change likely te come 
out of the revision, Mr. Jackman 
said, is that there may be two indexes 
instead of one. : 


. unemployed. F ἴ 


workers, but also of professional and. 
managerial workers, self-employer: #.. 
persons, retired workers, and the δ 
The now list will represent about a 
percent of the American population, 
whereas the current CPI representy- 
about 45 percent. yee 
Mr. Jackman says that the BLS hag ° 
wanted, for a long time, to replace ths 
present CPI with a family of CPi, 
with different market baskets -ijr 
ditterent occupations, ope 
But because of the high cost Ἢ 
developing and maintaining separay:. 3: 


vinced that they would never get the” 
appropriations to carry out such a 
program, Mr. Jaclonan says. 


Union officials object 
“That's why they decided instead to 

initiate a price index that would cover 

most categories of Americans. : 

But lsbor union officials and aev- 
eral members οὗ Congress objected to 
the more broadly based index. They. 
were concerned that the broeder 
figure might not reflect accurately 
the inflation experienced by mest 
union workers: - . 

A profegsional or. managerial | 
worker might not have to spend as 
large a percentage of his income far : 
food as the blue-collar worker, and 


show less inflation .than the present’ 
CPI when food prices rise, union 
officials complained. : 

(About 5.1 million American union- 
iste have contracts with escalator 
clauses tied to the CPL) 

So, Mr. Jackman sald, the BLS is 
seeking funds to maintain the present | 
CPI in addition to its’ new, broader 
economic indicator. ᾿ 


was altered after leaving your 
hands but before the check 
reached the bank. Who pays the 
difference on a kited check may 
depend on how you wrote it. If you 
left empty spaces and someane 
added digits to the number and 
words to the written portion, you 
could be charged with the 1085 — 
the bank could claim your negll- 
gence was to blame. But, if you 
drew the check properly and the 
bank cashed it anyway, the bank 
_ remains liable for the diffarence 
between your original amount 
and the kited figure — if you call 
the error to the bank's attention. 
(To protect your checks against 
kiting, write the first digit of the 
number as close to the dollar sign 


85 possible and keep digits close « 


together. Begin writing ‘the 
part aces in words as cloge to the 
ft δι of the check as possihie 
and draw a line through any 
remaining space to the “ὍΘΙ 
LARS" atthe rightsiae.) Ὁ, 
Check endorsements on ‘paid 
checks. A bank that cashes your 
correctly drawn check endorsed 
by is forger cannot the 
eck tO your ac¢ i. the 
United States. ™ 
Pesctages for all blank checks. 
One with a packet of your 
individually printed and coded | 
check blanks can Play havoc with 
your account. Ifnew cheak blanks 
fail to arrive within 10 days to two. 
weeks hated You open a new 
account or order lacements, ἡ 
notify the bankatonee 


ecking account | 


" the blank. For exatnple, checks 
signed 


Protect your signature by keep- . ἢ. 
ing canceled checks in a safe . 


their mame than they use for 
correspondence and other writ 
ings. A few sharpies even sign- [ 
their checks with a different form ‘- 
of their name than is printed on 


printed J. A. Doe could be oh 

Jonathan A. Doe. Just be sure’ j. 

your signature matches the card-- 

on file at the bark. . : a 

Ἐοοποθο onder bodalaghercnicl at 

with the running balance in your . Ἐς 
against’ - 


eries. Use the form printed on the 
back of most: statements: for 
checking your balance. oe 
Certified checks deserve spé- "ἢ 
cial treatment. When your bani” 
stamps the check for guaranteed 
payment, the amount is immedi- _ 
ately blocked out of your account. - 
If you opt not to use the certified - |} 
check, return it to:the bank for |. 
credit — don't tear it up. 10... 1 
cidentally, a bank draft or cash- © 


A Wednesday column " a 
Readers are invited ¥ oe 
uestions to Moneywise, Bax-so = 

I stor Station. Boston, MA 02123. a 
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_ books 


Reater a Diane Eres. $8.85. 
The Nobel Prize, ‘heat avied tee 


an individual contribution to world ἢ 


peace, was given for the firat thme to 


an agronomist in 1970. He is U-S.-born : 


uae a result of ‘wort, ‘and that of 
his ‘wheat dtsciples"’ trom some 20 
countries, literally mauy millions of 
peoples have been saved from certain 


starvation. In India alone, m one. - 


year, the new. wheat fed'an additional 
70 million er 


people. The Rockefell : 
Foundation, which funded the start of ἡ 
this work, also encouraged others to ᾿ ᾿ 


develop high-yield rice strains. 


‘The combined successes created 87 
“The Green Revolution’ which daily” 2 


is saving the lives of maultitndes: 


In the minds of nien ~ 
‘This beautifully -written 

; demonstrates again. that individual 

and knowledge can’ make a 


pear to be 80 complex in our world. 
, His success was built, not so much by 


«fected by knowledge that: billions of 
* fellow humans are living in crushing 
poverty and many are in fact starving 


that. 

i. To Borlaug ‘the seed “is but ‘a. 
catalyst. To put the germ in the soil is 
not enough. It has to be sown in the 
society itself, nourighed by agricul 
tural policies. that 


* keep from 

Although the’ author’. ‘presenta at 
moving. inspiring - ‘gécount, of what 
Borlaug has done there is a more” 
: compelling, urgent signiticanice to the” 


countries where thé need for food is 
: Breatest - . τῶρνρροις 
There ts scarcely 80 days of food - 
; grain left in the world — ata time 

when population growth produces ev- _ 
᾿ς: ery three years as many more mouths 
ΜᾺ to feed as there are Ini ‘the U.3.A. 


Innocents At Home: Ameries, in’ the 

1970's, by Tad Szulc. ew York: 

The Viking Press. 810... να 

-- By Gerald Priestand en 
Now here’s a good: idea: take ἃς 
distinguished foreign correspondent, 
six years away from home, and turn 
him loose in his own ‘country, the - 
United States, to observe it and report 
upon it as if it were yet another 
foreign : ᾿ς ae 
So (to quote the publisher’s blurb) 


oun 


| and figures than he is at the kind of 


"| Szule has relied too much upon the 
‘newspapers, statistics, government 
Sane treme and not 


~ S€renity of the great erapty midwes- 

: ‘tern pratries which made ane think of: 

Cari Sandburg,”* put we readers don’t 

: "get much help in sharing that beauty 
.” | ‘amd serenity. 

’ |. What we do get is a lot of quotes 

from survéys,. studies, and reports, 

and the trouble with such material 15 

ae mee ΣΥΧΕΤ Ὁ. 1Ε τὰ 

ΣΝ “Mighly perishable. 


. purpose 
Biobal impact on problems that ap- . 


=, to death. He wants action to prevent 


note info account “the race agaloat tne to Ἂ 2% 


- . moust for any ‘student of America, 
correspon: 


My 
- that the author is far better at facts. 


‘dented, scale. From the book and 
Sosa 


international. 
cultural policies could meet that de- 
mand. 
Tt canbe done given'the political 


" ‘wilL.On that note the. book ends. It 


also. quotes a profoundly important 


- Seminder from Borlaug. There are no 
- miracle seeds. 

τ “Nothing the generations of wheat 
breeders had done, nothing he had 
"done, had created.a single new gene. 
* Human skill had been managing, 


manipulating the basic material tht 
had been at hand for all of history.”’ 


: George Ivan Smith was a long- 
. time senior official in the United’ 

‘ Nations, with a special interest in 

-the countries we the Third World. 


A foreign. cofrespondent at home 


In a country that grows as fast as 


the United States, nothing stales as‘ 


- quickly as statistics. This book is a 


especially visiting foreign 
dents, today; but it won’t last long. 


1 speak from sad experience. ForI _ 


‘wrote just such a book myself seven 
years ago, and. last spring the remain- 


Gers went for pulp.’ 
But if you “tb want the current” 


trends in a generous nutshell, buy now 
while they're fresh. Though some of 
went ook, παὰ Oot tis 


Who cam recall L.Bi’s Great Society. 


. Others, like the passage on internal 


, areworthy but boring. 


' _3tseems tome, that by far the most 
and 


“ eonsciousness”- 
’ ndantles the myth that the only divi- 


sions in the society are racial ones. 


Ye quotes’ & labor sociologist who 
tells him that’ “the class problem is 


infinitely more.serious. - . It is the 

result of deepening “economic and 

refuse 

to face these realities. ..."" (ar try to- 

cover them up by asa 

unist anyone who points them 
out). ἘΝ - 


all and no privileged elite. I only 


piace remy ler αὶ θσς 


Gerald Prin Priestland was Laid 
merly ¢ correspondent of 
BBS: 's woskington δυύεαις 


παν σὺ 


᾿ς “The strength of the earth is my strength’ 


Susanne Anderson, a skilled 


paperback (Ballantine, $5.95). 


photographe 
has spent many arene ler haps ΠΑΥΑΙΟδ. Ἐοτ σους “Song of the Earth 


friendships”) makes this a book to be read ~— not just looked at. “Song 
of the Earth Spirit’ is available in hardback (McGraw-Hill, $14.95) 


r and 5, sensitive writer, 


Stendhal 


The man with 250 names 


Stendhal, by Joama Richardson. New 
York: Coward, MeCam & Geoghe- 
gan. $10. 
By Victor Howes 


Of all the noms de plume Henri 
Beyle took in his lifetime, “Stendhal” 
was ee But in his 
journals he refers to himself as 
“Dominique,” and im his letters he 
signs himself by whatever name 
happens to pop into his head. The total 
is some 250 aliases in his entire 


His biographer offers the ex- 
planation that he was haunted by the 
police-state tactics of the late Na- 
poleonic empire. 

But surely the cause of his identity- 


parvenus 
Sorel, his Fabrizio del Dongo, from 
obscure beginnings, and who chal- 
lenge the order of society. On their 
journeys through life these Don Quix- 
otes, these soldiers of misfortune, 
expose the emptiness, the hypocrisy, 
the vulgarity of that bourgeois estab- 
Ushment which rejects them even as 
they reject it. 


Machiavellian novelist 


Parma,” Balzac said 
Machiavalli had written 2 novel it 
would be this.” 


Nietzsche, glimpsing the seeds of 
his superman theory in the hero of 
“The Red and the Black,” counted his 
discovery of Stendhal among the most 
fortumate chances of his life. 
Stendahi’s rebellious anti-heroes 
are projections of himself, reflections 
of their author's experience and the 
lessons it taught him. Like their 
inventor, they dream of a glory that 


Book briefings 


Sports one 


No Cheering in 
recorded and edited by Jerome 
Holtzman. New York: Holt, Rine” 
hart and Winston. $7.95. 


“No Cheering in the Press Box” 158. 
special kind of book to me, probably 
because I have known, or at. least 


sports 
tingle within its covers. 


Several of them, when I started 
writing about sports, were heroes to 
me. Some of them still are. For that 
reason, my objectivity may be a little 
warped. : 


I did wonder about the number of 


generations previous 
devoted a major portion of, if not their 
entire lives, to sportswriting.” 

ΤῊ give you the names of the 18, but 
the chapter on Shirley Povich of the 
‘Washington Post is alone worth the 
price of the book. The other 17 are 
Dan Daniel, Marshall Hunt, John 
Kieran, Fred Lieb, Pani Gallico, Al 


- Laney, Richards Vidmer, fd Prell, 


George Strickler, Abe Kemp, Al Hor- 
wits, Ford Frick, John Drebinger, 
Harold Parrott, Red Smith, John R. 
Tunis, and Jimmy Cannon. 

~ Povich, even though he’s a man, 
appeared in the 1962 edition of Who's 
Who in American Women. Somebody 


Paul Gallico, who now Lives in 2 450- 
year-old five-story brick house in 
France, and writes books, once 
stepped into the ring against Jack 
Dempsey for a personal of 
Dempsey’s talent and got it. But the 
start of his story was delayed while he 
recovered. 

on Sleran, who made it big on 


writer ever to become Com- 
‘Baseball. 


; more. And you don’t have to know a 


lot about sports to enjoy it, although it 


. helps. 


— Phil Elderkin 


Escapism 


The Severing Line, by Sara Cardiff. 
New York: Random House. $5.96. 


Collapse into the nearest chair, 
mind, and slip into ‘“The 


Severing Line.” It is totally unde- 
manding, barely believable, but 
strangely absorbing. 


couvalescing alone in a remote house 
in Vermont. The author fixes her up 
with an assortment of neighbors (two 


an: 

mysterious with half-forgotten his- 
tory. Oh, and a couple of love- 
triangles too. 

Violence when it evitably erupts is 
of the ‘‘bang-bang-you're-dead”’ vari- 
ety. It won’t really rouse you out of 2 
pleasant summer half-doze. 

- — Pamela Marsh 


Biography ; 


Marie Curie, by Robert Reid. New 

York: E. P. Dutton. $8.95. 
With women pushing for more lead- 
roles these days, it seems 


ership 

particularly appropriate to remem- 

ber the woman who, nearly a century 

ago, led the way for the science that 

was to change the 20th century. 
Robert Reid, science writer, editor, 

and television producer, has ably laid 


tnguire chout 


The advertisements in 


The Christian Science Monitor 


contain 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 
for shoppers. 


Please Add 45c for 
onal Danae aad Handling 


“BIBLE STUDY AIDS 
8137 W. NORTH AVE. #3 
MILWAUKEE, WI 53213 


to book for Bibia Stu 


out the almost incredible accomplish- 
ments of that determined Polish 
woman christened Maria Sklow- 
dowska and later known as Madame 
Curie. 


Drawing heavily on her correspond- 
ence and that of family and associ- 
ates, he tells how she fought for an 
education in a country where women 
were excluded from taking university 
entrance exams, and at age 21, set up 
an illegal school for peasant children. 

She became the first female profes- 
sor in France and won two Nobel 
Prizes — one for chemistry and one 
for physics. 


With her husband Pierre, she dis- 
covered two new elements (polonium 
and radium) and established the basis 
for all atomic physics: that radio- 
activity results from something hap- 
péning within the atom. 


More important, author Reid has. 
gone beyond the ‘‘cold charisma”’ of 
the publicly enigmatic woman whom 

touted as a kind of Joan 
d’Are .. . and later criticized for her 
involvement with a married associate 
of her deceased husband. ᾿ 


He reveals a woman both resolute 
and fragile, wise and naive. 

“Marie Curle” is especially valu- 
able for its delineation of the age of 
scientific innocence — that turn-of- 
the-century time when the power of 
the atom could be explored in a 
“disinterested’”’ fashion (Madame 
Curie’s description) with little 
thought for the tremendous forces of 
good and evil it would soon release. 


And with little concern for the 


paperback $3.95 


tape corsettes keyad 


4s there any kinship? Indeed, the: 
author, in this book of discoveries, 
says that the Comish and the 
Sweden 


batieve that the latter were of 

North American indian origin? 

Have you noticed the Finnish 
in Keltic-Scandinavi 


mythology? Whence came the 
Basques? Another mystery 
i reasonably answered. 


while plunging into the life of action. 
At the moment of passion they remain 
spectators of the passing parade. 

aay is Stendhal’s forte. His 
no are psychological ex- 
periments, written as if to create a 
Jaboratory for men of a sensibility 
like his own. It was Emile Zola who 
perceived that Stendhal tried to solve 
in fiction the problems he could not 
solve in life. 

Joanna Richardson has written the 
first biography of Stendhal to appear 
in thirty years, a workmanlike com- 
pilation of the facts and the critical 
Judgments that have come to light 
since Εἰ. C. Green’s scholarly biogra- 
phy in 1989. 


Suggesting volumes 

She shows the effects of Beyle’s 
childhood attachment for his mother 
— whom he lost at the age of seven, 
his hatred for his father, his lifelong 
tendency to idealize women: ‘The 
lover would rather dream of the 
women he loves than receive from an 
ent woman all that she can 

ve."” 


While avoiding the pitfalls of psy- 
choanalytic theory, author Richard- 
son's biography utters volumes of 
suggestion about the inner life of a 
novelist whose purest and most vital 
poetry came from his grief, not his 
happiness. He led a life permanently 
unsettled. He went vainly from Jove 
affair to love affair like Don Juanona 
botanical fleld-trip or Casanova with 
δι pocket calculator. . 

He longed to marry but never did. 
Again and again he found not love but 
disappointment. His comment on his 
affair with Melanie Crouzet: ‘I pas- 
sionately wanted to be loved by a 
woman who was melancholy, thin, 
and an actress. I have been, and I 
haven't found happiness,”” could be 
the story of his life. There is infinite 


point of his cane. 


ideas, Stendhal taught a generation of 
novelists the double awareness of 


role of his heroes and watching with 

Pascal's passion for analysis how 

they behaved on the proving-ground. 
In their lives, Stendhal sought to 


The measure of his alienation is the 
measure of his distaste for his native 
1 com- 


For his tomb he asked that ar 
words refiect his voluntary exile: 
lived. I loved. I wrote. Arrigo Devi, 
Milanese.”” 

Victor Howes is a poet, critic, 
and professor of English. 


Collections of poetry 


The Poetics of the New American 


provides a comprehensive view of the 
principles of twenty-five leading poets 
who have shaped America’s poetry 
q@uring the last two decades. The 
paperback volume, published by Ev- 
ergreen Original, sells for $8.95. 

John Donne: the Complete Exgiish 
Poems will be released in July by St. 
Martin’s Press ($10.95). A. J. Smith's 
extensive annotations are intended to 
make this ‘‘old and difficult author as 
intelligible as is now possible to 
readers of today.’’ 


The 
Kelts 
and the 
Vikings 


Goutes Seat. Βα εἰς 


non-technical tengdage Mr. Hartkopt 
of many of the everyday 


Math Without Tears by Roy 
ion 


Hartkopf 
Books, Inc, Dep. 751A, Buchanan, New York 


were 
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By Christopher Andreae 


London 
On the wall as visitors enter the 
exhibition of works by the 19th- 
century English painter Richard 
Dadd (1817-1886), at the Tate Gallery, 
is printed John Clare's poem: 
"Tam! yet what Iam who cares or 
knows? 
My friends forsake me πιὸ a 
memory lost... .’’ 
Presumably the organizers felt this 
was a particularly fit introduction to 
Dadd's art, because Dadd, like Clare, 
suffered from insanity and was com- 
mitted for a large part of his life (42 


years) to an asylum. In other re- 
spects, however, the poet and painter 
were scarcely similar. 

Dadd's work has not received very 
much public attention before. He has 
been known chiefly for one fanciful, 
strange, microcosmic painting. This 
is called ‘The Fairy Feller's Master- 
Stroke”’ and is on permanent view at 
the Tate. 

The present exhibition is designed 
to show that his powers as a highly 
imaginative and exceptionally com- 
petent painter were not only unim- 
paired by his delusory state of mind, 
but that he continued to develop them 
consistently and with single-minded 
dedication throughout the years of his 
incarceration. To 811 intents and pur- 
poses he was dead to the outside world 
and to the group of artists he had 
previously been in close contact with 
— thus the title of the exhibition, ‘The 
Late Richard Dadd."* 

It seems utterly remote today thata 
19th-century artist should have had 
the serious ambition to be considered 
the leading “fairy painter” of his day. 
And yet it was as a remarkably 
“poetic” painter of ‘fairy pictures” 
that the young Dadd had already 
made his name before the derange- 
ment which overtook him in 1843 
made him infamous — as a result of 
his delusions he murdered his father 
and attempted to kill another man. 

It Isn't altogether easy to know to 
what extent the interest in this com- 
prehensive showing of his work is due 
to fascination with the man's bizarre 
and unfortunate history, and how 
much Is due to the real quality of his 
paintings. But all the ‘fairy pictures” 
exhibited, both from before 1843, and 


By John Beaufort and Nora E. 
Taylor 


Dinner theaters — America's fast- 
est-growing show-business movement 
— outdrew fabled Broadway itself 
last season and now claim to be the 
biggest employer of professional ac- 
tors. 

About 150 dine-and-view pleasure 
domes dot the landscape and their 


Theater: 


numbers promise to increase stead- 


Even Sardi's — the restaurant 
name synonymous with Broadway 
glamour — is going into dinner the- 
aters. When Vincent Sardi and his 
partners open Casa Seville on Long 
Island this summer, a legendary 
theater-district institution will join 
the trend. 

It is one more important instance of 
the decentralization which has seen 
corporations, famed department 


stores, and other enterprises spread 
into the thriving but more relaxed 
atmosphere of suburbia. 

According to Joshua Cockey, dinner 


TICKETS 
by mact 


SUMMER TICKETS AVAILABLE 
BEST MUSICAL GF 1974 
N.Y. ORAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
“GOES UP LIKE A ROCKET 3 NEVER! 
COMES DOWN THE MOST BRILLIANT] 
WOR LECINOAD BERNSTEIN EvER COM- 
POSED —Chve Barnes NY Times 


Canoive 


Mon wu Thats ‘teas & Sat Mats Ae 
Rewerved Secivon 38 50, 


London discovers work 
of ‘late Richarc Dadd’ 


Audiences are ‘pleased 


ἊΝ EXPLOSION OF KNOCKOUT DANCING.” 


those after which inelude ‘Con- 
tradiction. Oberon and Titanfa,” as 
well as the “Fairy Feller's Master. 
Stroke," give evidence of a teeming 
and prodigal imagination of absorb- 
ing originality. 

An authority on Insect-life told me 
recently that a square foot of British 
soil contains {i've forgotten the exact 
figure) a quite astonishing number of 
thousands of insects. To Dadd, the 
fanciful population of a square foot of 
meadow grass and daisies, painted as 
if they were submerged in some 
mysteriously illuminated gray-green 
fluid, consisted of a limitless number 
of elves, sprites, fairies, soldiers, 
centaurs, grasshoppers, snails, fays, 
gnomes, nymphs, gnats, and drag- 
onflies... . 

Patricia Allderidge writes in her 
exhaustive catalog concerning the 
“Fairy Feller's Master-Stroke’’: 
“,.. {Dadd) gazed at the canvas 
and thought of nothing’’ (according to 
his own account), ‘‘until pure fancy 
began to give form to the cloudy paint 
which he had already smeared over 
it: and there ts certainly a feeling that 
81} the characters have been, not so 
much invented, as conjured out of the 
shades by the sheer effort of concen- 
trated observation." 

His numerous other works on show 
are for the most part meticulously 
drawn (or painted) anecdotal or sce- 
nic pieces. A series iustrating the 
passions is perhaps the most inter- 
esting, although there is a compelling 
“Portrait of a Young Man" which is 
nearer in atmosphere to the fairy 
pictures. Most of these other works 
are oddly prosaic — story-telling 
pictures, usually conceived and exe- 
cuted with a neat simplicity. 

With the obsessively detailed and 
fertile fairy pictures, though, there is 
a roaming of the fancy which explores 
mysterious and natural minutiae, the 
magical, heroic, mischievous and 
wicked, revels, darings, grotesque- 
ries and delights — as though it was 
only in this imaginative realm that 
Dadd could permit his suppressed 
energies to show themselves: a safe 
obscurity. 


The exhibition, which closes in 
London on Aug. 18, travels later to 
Hull (Ferens Art Gallery, Sept. 21- 
Oct. 20), Wolverhampton (Municipal 
Art Gallery, Oct. 26-Nov. 24), and 
Bristol (City Art Gallery, Nov. 30-Jan. 
5). 


theaters with fully professional pro- 
ductions draw well over half a million 
patrons annually. In 1973, they paid 
more than $60 million for the com- 
bination of meal and stage perfor- 
mance. By comparison, Broadway 
grossed $42.2 million last season. 

Mr. Cockey, the secretary of the 
American Dinner Theater Institute, 
runs two successful dinner operations 
in the Baltimore area. Like most of 
his fellow eaterie-impresarios, he 
puts on mostly comedies, inter- 
spersed with small musicals and 
occasional original revues. 

A going form of show business for 
about the past 15 years, dinner the- 
aters have grown most noticeably in 
recent seasons. Typical of the more 
posh and thriving establishments in 
the northeast are the five Chateau de 
Ville dinner theaters in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

The chain started with one theater 
in 1971 when the management of the 
Chateau de Ville in Framingham, 
Mass., asked Gerald Roberts if he 
could think of some way of keeping 
their restaurant, which catered to 
functions of various kinds, operating 
through the summer season. Mr. 


Jack Krol, Searuceel Mae. 
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Last 4 Weeks Prior to National Tour 
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THE 1974 TONY WINNER 


PLAYS 


The Tate Gallery, London δῷ 


Roberts, whose background included 


experience with summer theaters and: 


rock-music presentations, decided 


that two Chateau de Ville function © 
mixed age group, including young. 
‘adults and school perties. Theatri- 


rooms could be converted to ac- 
commodate dining and stage perfor- 
mances. Thus New England's first: 
dinner theater was born. 

How do the chateaux operate? 

Dinner naturally comes first, at. 
about 6:30. At 8:30 the show goes on. 
There are drinks at intermissions, but 
no food service. And when the show is 
on, the waitresses are off. 


According to Mr. Roberts, Chateau © 


de Ville is the largest such enterprise 
in the United States and the biggest 


employer of Equity actors, directors, *. 


stage managers, and choreographers.’ 


The producers engage their casts in - 


New York and may have as many as 


150 actors on the payroll at any given - 


time. Each company is booked for 


between 20 and 26 weeks. Stage fare © 


consists mostly of musicals and come- 

dies, but Mr. Roberts says the organi- 

zation would like to coproduce a pre- 

Broadway tryout. That may come. 
about next season. 


When Chateau de Ville started,” 
audiences consisted mostly of older 


Art Carney 


a movie star 
at last, but 


By David Sterritt 


Would you believe that Art Carney 
— perhaps the best-known and best- 
loved second banana in TV history — 
has never before starred in a ταν! 8 7 


It's sad, but true, His comic gentus © 


sparked TV's ‘“Honeymooners'’ for. 
years and years. His dramatic gifts 
have graced plays ranging from the 


Fir 


melodramatic ‘Rope Dancers" to the 
humorous ‘‘Prisoner of Second Ave- 
nue.” But his varied talents have 
remained only a fitful and minor 
presence on cinema's silver Screen. . 


According to film-industry mumbi- . 


ings, the fault has been partly Car- 
ney’s own. He has become accus- 
tomed to second-bananaship, bewaii 


some “highly placed sources.” He 


spent so many ‘‘Honeymooner” years 


_ people, with a sprinkling 


_. de force of performing 
“Barry and Tonto" is the sort of . 


. States, 


’ Tonto” 
’ ‘ghoulders, thus emerging as one of the- ᾿ 


of the 
generation. But Mr. Roberts 


_younger 
has noticed a change over the years. 


Nowadays, the trend is to a more 


‘cally speaking, they have grown more 


Sophisticated. 


No group has watched the dinner 


theater boom more closely or appre- 
᾿ eiatively than Actors’ Equity. Willard 
- Swire, an assistant executive secre- 


tary of the unton, calls them ‘“‘one of 


. the greatest potentials for employ- 


ment of Equity actors.” He notes the 
number has grown from 17 to the 
present 80 in just four years.- ᾿ 
Prices for dinner and the play range 
from $8.95 in the early part of the 
week to $14.95 at weekends. This 
compares with dinner-theater tariffs 
generally. As their advocates are 
quick to point out, the cost is far less 
than the combined price of restaurant 
dining plus theater tckets. Dinner’ 


_ theaters provide the added advantage - 
of convenient locations and ample 


parking space. What they do not yet 
present is anything very much in the 
way of serious theater. At least one 

impresario has stated, Bowevers that 


bouncing aff Jackie Gleason's star- 


" dom, they report, that he’s become 
nervous about assuming top-billing ὦ 


status. ᾿ 
We fans, on the other hand, have 


always known that Carney has the. 


mekings of a first-rate movie ster. 
And now proof is at hand, in a strange 


«sand affecting comic film calied 
τ ogarry and Tonto.” Tonto is a cat.” 


Harry is our own Art Carney, in a tour 
skill 


movie that doesn’t synopsize well. On 


τ the surface it sounds as sentimental 


as all getout: An aging man and his 
pet cat travel across the United 
parting . with old friends, 
fumbling through family reunions, 
gliding 8. series of picaresque 
incidents, odd places, and eccentric 


το aequaintaneceships. Yet, while the - 
picture lapses occasionally into vul- 


garity, filmmaker Paul Mazursky has 


κ miraculously avoided the scap-opera 
flourishes such a story would seem to 


require. The result is 8 relaxed, soft- 

spoken, almost antidramatic movie — 

low on flashy gestures, 

with a wealth of potgnant detail. 
Credit for the film's meaning and 


ne ee 


director-producer-coauthor 
Mazursky. -Indeed, “Harry and 
rests almost entirely on their 


but raisoned . 


“Dinner theaters aré 


new 


A limitless number of oe sprites, fairies, soldiers, centaurs, ‘grasshoppers, snails 


and excited’ by dinner. theaters: 


‘experiments justify hia: being some- 
"what more venturesome in the future. 

g toa: 
type of audience," observes. Mr. 

Swire. ‘Many of them are not conver-_ 
sant with live theater. The audiences I. 
saw seemed pleased and excifed-with - 
their experience. They were @res-.'}- 


* ὰ μι Ε 
1 was ἃ kind of sampler, δοδίστέηρ the’ 


sier than the average Broadway i-. 
dience. There were couples and. par- 


tles — and they were making ita night 


aia ρούμι Evmery othe τ 
has yet to be reache Aithough ἢ 


high, they see no obstacle. ΟἹ i the 
horizon as long as patrons, satis- 


programs,” 


wizened wizard, aged 


onscreen nearly every mori 


fled with the quality’ of bothi-the’ food ἢ 


“Even if TV comes up with car- 
tridges . for People to choosé i 
declares Mr."Robers, 

“they will still have to get out some- - 
times. Feopie like to get out fo-eat.” ἢ 
And see a show into the bargain. 


their 1" 


warzith, Menoshile = etre i 
gathering form and force from. the — 


Mazursky. The effect is as eccentric: | the 
and episodic as the movement’ of a ing 
mountain brook. It’s not exacfly““aH-. ὦ 
family fun,’’ but. almost every: 16. 
has ἃ dignity and sincerity that Seem. 
mighty special in this fndell 


movie ora. 


Airy plot ; 
Beside Carney and Masirsky, 
host ‘of other major talents, watts 
through “Harry and Tonta,? jending ο΄. 
extra class.to the brief episodes 
‘which they appear. Eien Burstyn 
Barry's 


Plays. Shiriey, 


' likes, dislikes, affections,: aversions, . 


able Mr.. 


as 


in. 


Gaughter. Joshua Mostel (sop of Zero) 
ingeniously portrays a 
hip grandson. The venerable. “Chiat 


- Dan George pops 


yoeare 


4 eee end δῆ τα eck webs "rhece ἷ 
ΝΣ ΟΡ Ὁ adhi pc τ σοῦ ΒΊΟΣ. 


‘ing. an abstract: electroriie mystery, 


‘choreographed by axpertsnantal film- 
‘maker aaa. sate ¢ utilizes, 


Television 


hesides the. TV Cameras, Ἔ Patk-Abe 
~anhmation, live 


_works ‘of Allan Kaprow,. Otto Piene, 
Seawright, Aldo ‘Tambellini, 


. Phorias “Tadlock, and Nam June ἡ 


Paik.-You would have seen constantly 


’ changing slides, kaleidoscopic danc- - ~ 


ing, tele-happenings, electronic light 
- ballets, and an electronic opera. Paik, 


af. video experimentalism, in’an @x- 
_ample of whathe calls ' ‘participatory 
had. temerity to teil you to 

i eee ae 


1972. prodixction of the television Iabo- 


| ratory. at WNET-Tv-New York;. last 


experimerts in thé arts ia a uhow for 


| the intellectually curious, the deter. 


wise Catar, foxiueing 


hud Meubiz end his sisters, pianists — 
Hephzibah eid Yalta Menuhin, was © 
‘scheduled to air as the’PBS “Special . 


of the: Week” ‘on Monday. It was pre- 


previously-scheduied repeats 
_later.:this .week..(PBS, “check local 
listings). 1 | 

Don't allow’ your- “tpcal station to 
pass-up this three-part program fea- 
“turing a University-of Nebraska cen- 
tennial ‘celebration concert, a picto- 
rial memoir of Wilia Cather, and an 


y gentle ΕἸΣῚΝ tion arid reminiscence 
about America’s: ‘greatest chronicler 
Soe eee 


cur’ ‘Devoung round out the ‘top- 


drawercast. . - 

“the only significant fly swiraming 
| across Mamursky’s simiable ointment 
seems to have begun its journey back 
during the Scriptwriting’ stage. The 
“Barry”. “story line: is thin; the film 


_ relies more on philosophical progress 
τσ a8 the héro seeks new awareness of 


Iife’s mystery — ‘ than on traditional 
_plot. ‘development.: Yet authors 


- Mazursky” and’ Josh ‘Greenfeld use - 


uct “sometimes | seems “top-heavy, 
poten boo tmeven. Unneceseary 


~ scenes - “intrade on the action, some 


“time to’ time; Indeed, one questionable 
outbreak -- one-time use of a four- 
‘letter word. -—Thas earned “Harry” an. 
’ R vating,.whfek will probably dimin- 
jah its potential audience: 

Yet most of these travels with Tento 
 pemain a quiet pleasure to behold. Not 
soften are we presented with a comedy 


᾿ ΩΣ such charm, and rerely do today’s 


’ more “mature” Hims so successfully 


oe eee: a fe τ κέ σιν 


the persistently persevering pioneer _ 


fg eR ΓΝ 


Fee ne emt seen ο λυ αν 


“2 BB CE RO eww 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR | - 


That silly 
game of 
cricket 


For an Englishman (which I am) 
not to like cricket, simply isn’t 
tricket. But I don’t anyway. 

The reason: Iam bad at it. : 

The reason I am bad at it: I don't 
like it. 


1 trust I shall never be able to, 


escape the convenient circularity of 
this argument. 
People -who like cricket do so 
because they are good at it. They are 
at it because they like it. 
Presumably they similarly do not 
want to escape from their hermeti- 
cally-seaied status. 


εἶταν οτοϑα χοῦ cm be ba at and 
sareomge? Η 

ν᾿ τ & game designed en 
tty hy thowe who ike it for thee 


yar good at cricket (and 
it isai-688ential aspect of the game 
thatvonly about four of the eleven 
"in a:team. should be good ai 
it)-Pouare one of those never 
allowed: ahywhere near the ball — or 
a bat —oreven the wicket. So — 


dislike Of the game ‘will not in any 
way diminish. : 

That.ts why, every six balls, you 
have to-wall fo 8 point further sway 
from the-pitch than any other player 
on th¢ field, just to make sure that 
you are at a completely uninvolved 


“That is why I am at this precise 


moment lying on my back in the sun, [| 


on the boundary, with a sweet- 


’ tasting grass in my mouth, watching | ᾿ 


@ minute caterpillar descend on 8 
thread from a branch of the turkey- 
oak, and absently adding another 
daisy toa daisy-chain... . 

That is why I don’t even care what 
has made the crowd murmur ex- 
citedly, or why one of my team (who 
likes cricket) is suddenly standing 
over me red in the face and address- 
ing me stermly.... 


That is why, he seems to be [™ 


saying, the other side has just won, 
by hitting a ball which someone (and 
it appears to have been me) was 
expected to stop. . 

That is why I don't like cricket; 
because I am not expected to do 


pected to do everything because it's 
absolutely crucial. 


Christopher Andreae: 


“Our Village Cricket:Glub”™: Drawing by F. H. Townsend from “Punch” 


The what 
game of 
cricket? 


Cricket should nat be loafed at or 


laughed at. However, like any other 
majestic ceremonial, it can numb or 
tickle those who don’t understand it. 

This risible itch, or cricketickle, is 
of three main idnds: the theo- 
retickle, the heretickle, and- the 
poetickle. 


The theoretickie error claims that 


cricket is a game. It isn’t. Cricket is - 
an ancient ceremony in ‘honor οὐ 


minor pagan deities such as the 


nymph Fair Play and the beneficent - the 


Teamspirit. It is a post-drutdic ex- 
ercise for keeping one's eye on the 
ball and the ball off one’s eye. It 


Mee, 


. toughens the shins, It is no more a 

. game than hockey is. 
.Itis solemnized (around an oblong 
.dancing-area called the Wicket) by 
with mystic titles: Open- 


dignitaries 
. ing Bat, Long On, Fine Leg, Deep 
- Third, Slips, the Keeper, and 50 on. 


Last, and :Ipast, comes a symbolic 
sacrificial -goat known as Last Man 


“In. E have performed this solemn 


duty myself; it confers the blessing 
of humility. 

In spite ‘of beguiling rumors to the 
contrary, few cricketers make daisy 


grass, either, unless it is slippery; - 
* the chlorophy! discolors their white 
vestments. - 


mony of cricket, an awesome ques- 
tion is raised upon the sward: hands 
are lifted heavenward and voices 
ery out in chorus, appealing to a 
High Priest or Ump. Sometimes the 
Ump responds.by intoning the dread 
monosyliable "Out!" At this signal 
the congregation begins to chant, or 
bay, with ineffable exaltation. It 
sounds ike a football crowd commu- 
ning with the referee. 

The poetickie error asserts that 
cricket has neither rhyme nor rea- 
een ee ee ee 


Nations which feel unworthy of 
cricket should not despair. Let their 
young men forget the shins of their 
youth and the Slips of their maturity, 
and become each his brother's 
Keeper. Then Deep Third will call 


“unto Deep.Long On; Fine Legs will 


be masculine; and there will be no 
rest for the wicket. 

And. the bats of this world will 
leave their belfries, and -Bloriously 


‘gambol on the green. 


Nei! Millar 


ΟΠ. 


The Monitor's daily religious article 


- ‘When a person's speech or ac- 
tions appear unusual, bizarre, or 
foolish, he is sometimes accused 
of not being in his right mind. 
Perhaps we ourselves may some- 
times be disturbed by abnormal 


thoughts, foreign to our nature, 
a make us feel self-alien- 


Christian Science shows that 
erroneous or unnatural thinking 


-can be corrected and our natural 


rightness of thought restored 
through an understanding of God 


‘as the one, infinite, divine Mind 


or Spirit, and of man as God’s 
perfect spiritual reflection. The 
Bible declares (II Timothy 1:7): 
“God hath not given us the spirit 


. Of, fear; but of power, and of love, 


and of a sound mind.” 

The power of God, divine Love, 
to. restore rightness of thought 
was evidenced when Christ Jesus 
healed a man “with an unclean 
spirit, who had his dwelling 
‘among the tombs; and no man 
could bind him.” After he was 
healed, the man was seen “‘sit- 


. ting, and clothed, and in his right 


mind" (Mark 5:2,3,15). 


[This is a Spanish transiation 


Christian Science explains that 
right-mindedness is the rightful 
possession of every individual, be- 
cause there is only one Mind, 
God, an infinitely sound, divine 
intelligence, of whom man is the 
perfect expression. Man's real 
Mind, God, can never become dis- 
turbed, deranged, or retarded, is 
never under pressure or subject 
to abnormal or erroneous in- 
fluences, and is never low, de- 
pressed, or excited. 


The prayerful realization of 
these truths, coupled with the ex- 
pression of such God-derived 
qualities as humility, intelligence, 
and unselfed love, can banish the 
mesmeric belief in a mind apart 
from God, and restore clarity, 
soundness, and intelligent coher- 
ence to thought. 


When thought is firmly based 
on the fact that Mind is God, 
good, and. that man is God's per- 
fect child, one can never suffer a 
mental lapse, since his con- 
sciousness is governed and main- 
tained by the ever-present, all- 
powerful, divine Mind. 


of today’s religious article] 


Traduccion dal amcule religoso pudlcado en ingles en esis pagnz 
1Generalmente aparece un articulo sobre Gencia Cratana traducxto al espanol una vez a Ia semana} 


En nuestro juicio cabal 


"Cuando el Jenguaje o actitud de 
wna persona parece deSacostum- 
hrado, caprichaso o tonto se le 
acusa de no estar en su juicio cabal. 
Es posible que algunas veces nos 
veemos perturbados por pensamien- 
tos anormales, ajenos a nuestra na- 
turaleza, que nos hacen sentirnos 
fuera de lugar. 

La Ciencia Cristiana* ensefia que 
Jos pensamientos erréneos o con- 
tranaturales pueden ser corregidos, 
recuperanda asi nuestra acertada 
manera de pensar mediante una 
comprension de Dios como la Mente, 


1 o Espiritu, unica, infinita, divina, y 


del hombre como el perfecto reflejo 
espiritual de Dios, La Biblia de- 
clara: “Porque no nos ha dado Dios 


-espiritu de cobardia, sino de poder, 


de amor y de dominio propio” (2 


-Timoteo 1:7). 


El poder de Dios, Amor divino, 


‘| para restituir el juicio cabal se 


evidencié cuando Cristo Jess sand 


Π ἃ “un hombre con un espiritu in- 


mundo, que tenia su morada en los 
sepulcros, y nadie podja atarle”. 
Después que fue sanado, vieron 
al hombre “sentado,.vestido y en 
su juicio cabal” (Marcos 5:2, 3, 15). 

La Ciencia Cristiana explica que 
el juicio cabal es la posesion justa 
de. cada individuo, porque solo 
existe una Mente, Dios,que es una 
inteligencia cabal y divina, de la 
cual el hombre es la expresién per- 
fecta. La Mente verdadera del 
hombre, es Dios, y jamas puede 
perturbarse, trastornarse, o retar- 
darse, jamas esta presionada ὁ sujeta 
a influencias anormales Ὁ erréneas, 
y jams esta abatida, deprimida ὁ 
enajenada. 

La devota comprensién de estas 
verdades, unida a la expresién de 
cualidades derivadas de Dios, como 
ia humildad, la inteligencia y el 
amor desinteresado, pueden expul- 
sar Ja creencia mesmérica de una 
mente separada de Dios, y restituir 
al pensamiento la claridad, la es- 
tabilidad y la coherencia. 

Cuando el pensamiento esta 
iirmemente fundamentado en el he- 
cho de que la Mente es Dios, el 
bien, y que el hombre es el hijo 
perfecto de Dios, jamas podemos 
sufrir un desliz mental ya que nues- 
tra consciencia esta gobernada y 


sustentada por la Mente divina. 
omnipresente ¥ omnipotente. 

Mary Baker Eddy, quien descubrié 
y fundé la Ciencia Cristiana, escribe 
en Ciencia y Salud con Clave de 
las Escrituras (pag. 470): “Los hijos 
de Dios no tienen sino una sola 
Mente. ;Como puede el bien tro- 
carse en mal, cuando Dios, la 
Mente de] hombre, jamas peca? La 
norma de la perfeccién fue original- 
mente Dios y el hombre. ;Acaso 
habra rebajado Dios Su ‘propia 


“norma, y habré caido el hombre?” 


Es la mente carnal, la falsa creen- 
cia en la materia, que afirma que 
el hombre es un mortal con una 
mentalidad propia y separada, ubi- 
cada en el cerebro, sujeta a influen- 
cias perturbadoras como la emocién. 
el temor y la lujuria. 

Mas éste falso concepto de la 
mente no le atafie realmente al 
hombre, la imagen de Dios, la 
Mente divina. No es creado por 
Dios; por Jo tanto no tiene entidad 
verdadera, sino que es parte de la 
creencia de Ja existencia material, de 
que hay mente en Ja materia. De 
ahi su falta de poder para convertir 
al hombre en un ser mentalmente 


* débil o enfermo. 


No tenemos por qué temer jamés 
que las circunstancias puedan sacar- 
nos de nuestro juicio cabal, o de 
que no tenemos la fortaleza de man- 
tener nuestro sentido de equilibrio, 
aplomo y paz mental. Cuando estas 
creencias amenazan, podemos saber, 
con tranquila conviccién de que 
Dios es nuestra Mente, serena, todo- 
sabiduria, todo-inteligencia, Ja cons- 
ciencia espiritual, de la cual siempre 
somos el reflejo perfecto. 

Puesto que las circunstancias son 
en si mismas una expresién del 
pensamiento, tienen inevitablemente 
Que mejorar cuando aprendemos 8 
refiejar ja Mente tnica, Amor di- 
vino, el cual incesantemente cuida 
de cada una de Sus ideas perfectas. 

*Chnsban Science pronunciado Criechan Sisens. 


Boston, Massachusetts. U.S 


arp ea ned 8 la Gemés steratura en espaltol 
te ‘a > Clencie Οἱ ristiane puede solicitarse a Tha Christian 
Science nena τ Κα: γα oe Norway Streel, Boston. 
Massachusetts, U 


Destination unknown 


My bags are packed and the keys ready; 3. 


only the labels are blank. 


My overcoat's on a chair, and Ive looked up th the numiber, 


of the nearest taxi-rank,. 


T’ve Usted possible air and sea transport 


and a bus I could travel by. 


But I sense my departure will be unscheduled. ¥ whether 


1 drive or sailler fly. 


Maybe I shouldn't have troubled with all this packing. 
Maybe I'l) walk with a haversack at my side, : 
containing a spare shirt and some jronrations; ᾿ς 


hitching an occasional ride, 


ΤΊ travel on foot by paths long since grown over, . 
gingerly crossing bridges with rusted spans . 
and rotting rails. At least! shalinot be burdened 


with maps or charts or plans. 


This way perhaps I shall get there allthe sooner: 
for no one, not even I, has been clearly told 
where I'm to go nor what I must do when I get Lcahod 


Oh heart, be bold; be bold. 


Peter J. Hanniker-Heaton 


Courtesy of the Museum of Art, Rhode is- 
jand Schoo! οἱ Design 


Xochipilfi — Aztec God of Fiowers: 
Made of volcanic rock 


The ancient spectator 


This quiet, serene, composed 
sculpture of 2 monkey with uplifted 
head and thoughtful expression 
probably served some Aztec Indian 
85 a benign household god. Xoch- 
iptii — The Prince of Flowers! A 
strange representation of a deity 
who ruled over earthly pleasures — 
muaic, flowers, feasting, love, and 
frivolity. 


The Aztecs, like the Romans, 
worshiped a large pantheon of as- 
sorted deities which were not always 
well-defined. Some of the gods were 
identified variously with different 
names, their functions overlapped 
from one to another and many 


facional in Mexico City 
of flowers and song 
of a human seated 
upon @ throne decorated with flower 
motives and jade disks. Our monkey 
prince is delightfully simple and 


uncluttered in comparison, and the 
size of this sculpture made it suit- 
able for use ina family shrine — and 
even the most modest Aztec house 
had its own chapel. 

The Impact of the sculptural talent 
of the ancient Mexican was not 
generally felt in modern art circles 
until this century when artists such 
as Diego Rivera shared their appre- 
ciation with both American and 
European collectors. However as 
early as 1520 Albrecht Durer re- 
ferred In his diary to “‘the genius of 
these men in strange countries."" 

He had seen the marvelous trea- 
sure which Cortes had sent from 
Mexico to Charles V of Spain. It was 
probably the finely wrought gold and 
silver objects which most impressed 
Durer, but if he saw an engaging 
figure like the monkey-god he must 
have responded to it warmly. 


Louise Bancroft 


Wednesday, August 14, 1974 


In our right Mind 


Mary Baker Eddy, who dis- 
covered and founded Christian 
Science, writes in ‘Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip 
tures"’ (p. 470): ‘The children of 
God have but one Mind. How can 
good lapse into evil, when God, 
the Mind of man. never sins? The 
standard of perfection was origi- 
nally God and man. Has God tak- 
en down His own standard, and 
has man fallen?" 

It is the carnal mind, the false 
belief in matter, that asserts that 
man is a mortal with a separate 
brain-centered mentality of his 
own, subject to disturbing in- 
fluences such as emotion, fear, 
lust. 

But this faise sense of mind 
does not really belong to man, the 
image of God, divine Mind. It is 
not God-created; therefore it has 
no real entity, but is part of the 
belief of material existence, of 
mind in matter. Hence it is pow- 
erless to render man weak-mind- 
ed, or mentally ill. 

We need never fear that cir- 
cumstances can drive us out of 
rightness of thought, or that we 
do not have the strength to main- 
tain our sense of equilibrium, 
poise, and mental peace. When 
these beliefs threaten, we can 
quietly know with conviction that 
God is our Mind, serene, all-wise, 
all-intelligent, spiritual  con- 
sciousness, of which we are al- 
ways the perfect reflection. 

Since circumstances them- 
selves are but an expression of 
thought, they must inevitably 
change for the better as we learn 
to reflect the one Mind, divine 
Love, which is unceasingly caring 
for each one of His perfect ideas. 
on the page may be found a transiation of 


[Etsewhere 
this articia In Ὁ Spare . Usuaiy once a week an article on 
Chnatan Science appears in a Spansh translation.) 


Daily Bible verse 


Turn ye unto me, saith the 
Lord of hosts, and | will turn 
unto you. ~— Zech. 1:3 


closeness 
of God’s 
family 


To feel a natural warmth 
and affection for all our 
brothers and sisters as chil- 
dren of God is to be drawn 
within the encircling love 
of our divine Parent. 

The Bible speaks of this 
bond of universal brother- 
hood and assures us that we 
are all the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. It tells us that 
God can help us in every 
circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of 
God is needed to reach to 
the core of every discord 
with a healing solution. A 
book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God, His 
Jove and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms 
is Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about 
happy relationships, an 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God. 


A paperback copy can be 
yours by sending in this 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Gmsvenor Place. 8th Floor. 
London S.W. 1- 


Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: \F) 


Name 
Address 


County 
Postal Code 


LJ My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
payment in full. J 
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New tone at the top 


‘This hold is known as economy in 
government... give up?’ 


President Ford's address to the 
Congress set a refreshing tone of 
openness and plain speaking for 
the new administration. 

There is something comfortably 
artless and natural about Gerald 
Ford. At peace with himself, he 
says what he thinks and feels and 
this quality is bound to win the 
public's trust. There may be vocal 
opposition to some of his conserva- 
tive views and solutions in the 
months ahead, but there at least 
will be honest, forthright debate 
and disagreement without rancor. 

Substantively, there were few 
surprises and few specifics in the 
speech. Mr. Ford cautiously 
charted only the broad directions 
in which he wants to move. But we 
like what he chose to stress: 

e The battle against inflation 
will be his first priority and he will 
seek a bipartisan approach to it. It 
goes without saying that failure of 
the United States to bring down 
the twin-headed Goliath of in- 
flation and recession could send 
crushing shockwaves through the 
American economy and threaten 
world stability as well. 


e In foreign policy Mr. Ford 
promises a continuity of the suc- 
cessful Nixon diplomacy. At the 
Same time he has rightly warned 
that he will brook no effort abroad 
to exploit the change in Washing- 
ton by adventurism. In this con- 


strength. The signals needed to be 


clear. 
However we are glad he left 


open the door to cuts in military 
bureaucratic fat. 

© On the home front he assures 
Americans he intends to be a 
Jeader of all the people, whatever 
their race, nationality, vocation, 
or religion. This pointed state- 
ment, together with the Presi- 
dent’s earlier call for a meeting 
with the congressional black 
caucus, are heartening indications 
the administration will give its 
attention to blacks, the poor, and 
other disadvantaged segments of 
society who have recently been 
low on the government's agenda. 

e The loudest applause for the 
President — and we add ours — 
came when he said, ‘‘There will be 
no illegal tapings, eavesdropping, 
buggings. or break-ins in my ad- 
ministration."’ It is singularly im- 
portant that the Watergate style of 
operation be swept out of the 
White House. 

While stressing conciliation and 
continuity, Jerry Ford is thus 
putting distance between himself 
and the previous administration. 
He means to be his own President 
and he is already acting like one. 

Above all, we are encouraged by 
the spirit of Mr. Ford's final 
words. “I want to be a good 
President,’’ he said with sim- 
plicity. “I need your help. We 811 
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ENEMY No.1 


Chnstan Science Monitor 


Banbury, England 

From the train window, Oxford- 
Shire countryside stretches away ὑπ΄ 
forgettably, a sea of rieh and varied 
sunlit green. Clouds bow!) across 2 
windy sky, dappling fields and hedges 
and trees in fleeting shadow. It 15 the 
England of memory. of history. of 
poetry, of permanence... «ἡ 

From Waterloo Byidge, the sur- 
face of the Thames: shimmers 
phosphorescently at 10:30 on these 
summer nights. One's eye travels !t 
slowly, to the uprearing, tawny stone 
of Westminster and Big Ben, splen- 
didly clear and b: uminated 
against the blue-black . A stage 
set, surely: but no less majestic 
because of its familiarity and serenity 
in the night air.... s 

A sudden rainstorm traps three 
young women in the doorway of 
Scoteh House, not fer from Harrod’s 
in one of London's most fashionable 
areas. 

Inside, the elderly, kilted salesman 
who has just served them giances up: 
humming under his breath, he takes 2 
penknife from a drawer, empties 
three new sweaters out of their plastic 
bags, cuts open a seam in each bag. 
then, still humming, goes outside to 
delight the girls with Impromptu, but 
eminently serviceable, rain-hats. 
Natural, unhurried, Old World, 
thoughtful... . 

Oh yes, the crises. Britain is in 
crisis, several of them. Everyane tells 
you so. Crisis-talk hangs. heavily in 
the air.... 

“Paliticians? A weak lot today. 
Much talk but not much leadership,” 
snorts a retired railway executive in 


an echo back On page ‘etphy. 
London underground ὦ subway} cay 
find enough drivers to heap ΚΝ 


rush-hour traing out on the. tracts 
British Rail, still excetient py Meaty, ὴ 


standards, managed τῷ ian Nites 
than $120 million (£40 milion) ‘ae, 
year. People talk about 4 

gavernment, as though it Was way 
time again, and in a very real sens, t 


ts. The καρ between tho EMplover sng 1 


the employee ts yet tobe bridgeu, . 


But people get by. “We stay toms 


more, and find pleamize t fam) 
things," says one young mothar, “W, 
just don't have the.money any mor ty 
travel or for many outings... |" 
No snoner do chocolate pricay Baup 
20 percent than hope shines trom the 
eyes of apple and pear growarg, why 


confess how nice it would be if thy 


people of Britain fumed, yey; io 
apples and pears for between-meqy 
snacks... - Bey od nicely 
Near Banbury, in the center. οἱ 
England, a retired couple,. active 
despite thetr years, cheerfully agnes, 
that their beloved old Morrts car wij 
probably have to Fo: petrol 15 $1.80 αὶ 
gallon and repair bills astronomical, 
The Unned salmon spread on their 
Sunday evening toast for 40 yaary has 
already been given up-as tog ‘ex. 
pensive: gas and electricity mies am 
soaring; the six-mile bus xtde tnio 
Banbury and back costs 73'cents. But 
thelr combined povernment ond pr. 
vate pensions tide them over, They 
are allowed a reduction on. thelr rates 
(property taxes! because of their age, 
Her needlework ts ἃ local legend: he 
has the television. They getby.. .. 
¥es, Britain ts waist-deep in criges 


4 iti ᾿ id As his δ᾽ flourishing rden nesr that cannot be minimized. Public 
He He one egret ache Lean to την a new Lowden Ne bantshes Pi behind ἃ = debate is acrimonious, iabor-mansge. 
i of hoe il Nef 6 administration? : : bush with a wave of his hand. “Com- ment distrust high, inflation rampant 
ening e = 3 i Point of view mon Market? Awful for us," laments national goals not agreed’ upon. The 


Mr. Ford’s economics 


The two main parts of Mr. 
Ford’s economic strategy are to 
continue Nixon policies of holding 


proposal to hold an ‘‘economic 
summit” — and even to preside 
over it himself — was an in- 


Why Nixon is out 


By Roscoe Drummond 


Wi 
One haunting question still lingers 
in the atmosphere: Will President 
Nixon's resignation end the divisive 
debate over Watergate, or will it keep 
it going so that it continues to pollute 


strate that Nixon's statement of last 
week together with his resignation 
speech makes it clear that he admit- 
ted quite enough to render a verdict 
on himself which ought to enabie the 
nation to accept his resignation as 


8 young dairy farmer raising Ayr- 
shires in Dorset. “Well, it's the 
Coramunist element, isn't I{7" des- 
pairs the man setling papers at the 
Kingston station. ‘All these strikes. 
Where's it going to end? No Times 
today. Oniy these few magazines. 
..."" A young woman hairdresser in 
Morden, southwest of London. Is just 
back after three years in Spain, but 


Qid World power role has well and 
truly shrunk... 


And yet... there are moments, 2 


and places, arid hemes, which gir 
hope — where {t's harder to sec ty 
crises as the semi-permanent thit 
they often seam tobe. 

Beneath the headlines, in the Hving 


rooma and the everyday lives of ᾿ 


people, the civiizing elements οἱ 


down spending and credit, but to triguing and commendable move. | 416 coiitical life of the nation? inescapable. isn't liking it. “Living gets worse and thought and are still there... 
adopt a new attitude of coopera- It was a good-will gesture to the | there was apprehension that, ifthe | He knew that Congress would vote worse,” she says. “Better make sure the past gives hope to the future, and 
tion with Congress. Democrats. But moreimportantly | rouse and Senate didnot rendertheir his removal if he did not remove you get the one past one to Waterloo,’ solace te the present. 

He wisely appealed to Congress it will enable the people to see the | constitutional verdict, Mr. Nixon’s himself. He talked about the “loss of calls 2 helpful woman at ἃ suburban The Royal Shakespeare Company is 
to join him in setting budget prior- full range of economic options | resignation would settle the presi- his political base in Congress," 88 station. "The seventeen past doesn't 811) splendidly authoritative. . . and 


ities, and in determining national 
economic policy itself. The big 
question is whether this approach 
will compel him to abandon the 
long, tough-it-out-with-unemploy- 
ment Nixon process for curbing 
inflation before it has done the job. 
Will President Ford abandon ‘‘old 
time"’ economics the way Nixon 
himself did in 1971 when he re- 
acted to stagflation and imposed a 
wage-price freeze? 

Mr. Ford's acceptance of the 
Senate Democratic leadership's 


Upholding: law 


While the incoming President of 
the United States was vigorously 
promising the country a law-abid- 


debated. 

In another gesture of continuity 
with Nixon policies and openness, 
to the views of his liberal opposi- 
tion, Mr. Ford urges revival of the 
Cost of Living Council as a watch- 
dog agency to spot inflationary 
actions by businesses or unions. 
Earlier in the day Mr. Ford took a 
miid swipe at General Motors’ 
announced 10 percent price hike on 
new model cars. He was being 
watched for such a move. But it 
stil] is unsure how far beyond 
jawboning Mr. Ford is willing to 
go in opposing specific in- 
flationary wage or price actions. 

In realistic terms, as the GM 
price statement showed, Mr. Ford 
may be forced by events to hew out 
an economic policy before his 


dency but not clear the air. 

It is already clearing the air. lam 
now convinced that Mr. Nixon was 
right in resigning when he did and in 
the way he did and that the process of 
binding up the wounds from Water. 
gate will proceed more rapidly and 
more steadily than first seemed pos- 
sible. 

Here are the reasons: 

As one who relentlessly adhered to 
the principle that Richard Nixon 
should be deemed innocent until there 
was a verdict of guilty, the verdict has 
been rendered — not by Congress but 
by Mr. Nixon himself. 

It is now established that by hisown 
admission Nixon committed acts 
cited in the articles of impeachment 
which the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee unanimously approved. 

It is now established that there was 
early presidential involvement — not 


meaning that neither he nor Congress 
could govern adequately as long as 
impeachment was unresolved. But he 
also knew that his shrunken political 
base in Congress meant that he did 
not have the votes to avert a Senate 
decision of removal. The Senate ver- 
dict was imminent because President 
Nixon had during the past few days 
rendered the verdict on himself. 
Obviously he did not belabor his 
guilt. But he said enough to show that 
he was stepping down for good and 
sufficient reasons. He didn't grovel; 
he wouldn't know how. He summoned 
history to put into perspective the 
fruits of his long public service and 
history’s verdict may well show the 
balance on the right side of the ledger 


remarkably large. 


Let us not forget that one of Mr. 
Nixon's gifts to the nation is the new 
President. If anyone can speed the 
healing of the nation and bring into 


runany more... ."* 

Prices and taxes keep going up. A 
mortgage for a house in or near 
London is 11 percent. Production per 
worker is lower than in the United 
States. Much of the machinery in the 
factories ts old. International news 1s 


Readers write 
Watergate 


Mockery of law? 
To The Christian Science Monitor: 

The questions are asked over and 
over again: Are we a country of law? 
Is there uniform justice? Is the 
president above the law? 

Your editorial, ‘Resignation of the 
President,"" suggesting {immunity 
from prosecution for Mr. Nixon's 
cooperation with the Justice Depart- 


Lf the 1.17 τὸ Waterloo.doesn't run the 
1.35 stl comes in on ime. 


Mr, Willis; the Monitor's Amer- 
ican News Editor; hos: just re- 
turned fram.three weeks in Brit- 
ain. Ἔν an 


nos ᾿ ᾿ *: ; 
aftermath -- - 
country? Isn't it great ta realiza that 
the majority of our citizens may still 


be on the side of right, ‘“law and 


order,” stil] possessing ἃ conscience? 


Isn‘t this the hope of America? Isn't 


this the one possible difference be 
tween our civilization here and those 
decadent civilizations which conti 
ued thetr descent into oblivion? 

Indianapolis 


ing administration, the incoming statesmanlike economic summit | More than six days afterthe break-in hee ; ment, would sound the final falsenote Foro} 
= ᾿ be d. he has | — im trying to cover up what hap- being a spirit of unity and reconcilia- en orgiveness | ἣ 
President of the American Bar can staged. Already pened and shield all who committea tion, it will be Gerald Ford. See ee ee te τς τς τς ooaas unter. 
Please call 8. national crusade {or 


Association was calling for a re- 
newed emphasis on ethics by those 
who study and practice law. 

Both statements pointed the 
way toward the kind of positive 
results without which the Water- 
gate ordeal will have been a mean- 
ingless calamity. It may seem 


agreed to sign the $25 billion aid- 
to-education bill Mr. Nixon had 
left on his desk. He did not indicate 
Monday night whether he would 
ask Congress to sustain Mr. 
Nixon’s lith-hour veto of a $13.5 
billion appropriations bill. This 
bill contains funds for the Envi- 


- the crimes. 


It is now established that, on the 
basis of Nixon's own words, he sought 
to cut short the investigation and 
directed that the FBI not go further 
into the case. 

This assessment of Mr. Nixon's role 
does not rest on subjective judgment, 


He is a man of the great decencies, 
open, straight-forward, so honest that 
he may soon give a new image to the 
profession of politics. 

He is far better prepared for his 
responsibilities than most vice-presi- 
dents. He will have his critics and his 
political opponents — but he will have 


to excuse guilt, to avold justice, to 
deny truth, on the ground of being too 
painful to further agonize the country 
is a dangerous and disastrous ploy. 
After two years of lies and obstruc- 
tion of justice, are we to drop every- 
thing for one small crumb of truth? 
Now is the time to ask what informa- 
tion was destroyed in countless miss- 


ntance and forgiveness. Let 4 
ποτξίνο Mr. Nixon,.the Vietaam draft 
evaders, and ali but the most hard: 
ened criminals,-and let us celebrel! 
the bicentennial with a new di 
to truth, justice,and mercy. . 

Del Mar, Calif. Iris 


incredibl ronmental Protection Agency and } nor upon the partisan views of his 10 enemtes and no ‘enemies list."* i 
law SHOud hate taka oar τ drought relief for the Miadle West. critics, ner upon anyone's inter. _ He will be in charge and there will ae "ἢ id Bisoniond ee cea Difficult task 
How the new President handles | Pretation of the contents of the tapes be some changes sround the White "Pe" Plain, We SHAT a. ye Christm Science Monkor 


appearance of a notable attribute 
rather than simply a taken-for- 
granted requirement among those 
charged with upholding the law. 
But the Watergate roles of govern- 
ment figures, including a high 
proportion of lawyers, had tempo- 
rarily drawn attention from the 
millions of honest government 
workers and from the lawyers who 
have more accurately represented 
their profession by being on the 


side of the law in the Watergate 
upheaval. 


The new ABA president, James advisersrunsalong the samelines| ἴῃς - At the top of society we allow more up? Really waking up? : t debate αἱ 
δ A μ δι δ > one thing everybody knows pillions in tax Ὁ) ᾿ had the final impeachment a 
D. Fellers, is asking for the min- 85 Mr. Nixon’s, These men have| pout inflation is, it is a condition in scarce loan mn ee Cee = Lancaster. Pe. _ Phyllis Backbes the House Judiciary Committee tele 
imum when he says that no sty- favored tight money, tight spend-| which too much money is chasing too that use them Pay ot aastick pur- Public opinion's impact vised. They have been able to ae ἢ 
dent should finish law school ing, and no controls. Monetary | few goods and services. poses like mergers with other com- ToT congressional committee at wort . ᾿ 
pe 


“without having done some rigor- 
ous thinking about ethical prob- 
Jems and without having demon- 
strated a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions,"" 

But schooling in ethics will dono 
good unless lawyers, like all other 
citizens, carry ethical sensitivity 
not only into their personal lives 
but into their working lives. 

The Watergate White House was 
not lacking in legal advice: what it 
needed was a simple discernment 
of right and wrong; this is why 
President Ford’s unqualified as- 
sertion of law abiding respect for 
individual rights was so refresh- 
ing and so necessary. 


. credit allocation, jobs programs 


such specific measures, which 
have high voter impact, will ul- 
timately determine whether he 
gets along with Congress in eco- 
nomic matters or not. _ 

And he must get on with Con- 
gress. Already his party is faced 
with forecasts of major losses in 
congressional and state office 
races this fall. Watergate aside, 
the Republicans stand to lose 
heavily on the economy alone. 

Mr. Ford's taste in economic 


restraint — the only area beyond 
congressional control — will likely 
have to be eased by October any- 
way- Fiscal or spending restraint 
will depend on the cooperation of 
Congress. 

To get such cooperation it is 
likely Mr. Ford will have to accept 
some moderate or liberal propos- 
als such as wage-price restraint, 


for the unemployed, tax relief for 
the lower income American. 

This is centrist economics. It 
means a more gradual fight 
against inflation. But it will also 
make the process more humane 
and improve Republican pros- 
pects for 8 1976 revival. 


— but his own. 

These admitted acts are what the 
House Judiciary Committee was talk- 
ing about when it voted an article of 
impeachment for ‘‘obstruction of jus- 
tice." 

I cite these facts only to demon- 


House. He will run his staff; his staff 
will not run him. 

No one has called Gerald Ford a 
great brain, but brains and wisdom 


‘are not synonymous. He is a good 


man. He may become a great man. 
The country can use him. 


Reuss remedy for inflation 


Commentary by Howard K. Smith 
on ABC News. 


‘The best analysis and remedy I 
have seen comes from the pen of 
Congressman Henry Reuss (D) of. 
Wisconsin. He says, essentially, cut 
off the billions we now put into 
unproductive, therefore inflationary, 
activities. Put it only into activities 
that produce more goods and ser- 
vices. 

At the bottom of society we pay 
billions for welfare and the umem- 
ployed, who necessarily produce noth- 
ing. Put the money instead into 
paying the able-bodied for useful 
work — for example rebuilding those 


diately useful, train them as parg- 
medical help in hospitals, or to nm 
day care centers so poor mothers can 
take useful jobs. Turning the ide 


from tax-eaters into tax payers would 
be very anti-inflationary. 


panies. 

Instead, we should close off all tax 
breaks and loans except to industries 
properly using them for productive 
ends such as installing new plants 
that turn out more goods more 
cheaply. 

Reuss says much more. But basi- 
cally that is it. Deliberately reallocate 
billions from useless to productive 
ends, It sure beats the present policy, 
which seems to be wringing our 
hands. 
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National injustice is the 
surest road to-national down- 
William E. Gladstone 


fail. 


never know. One thing remains to be 
done. It is to take every possible 
measure now, to secure the country 
from future tyranny. This can only be 
done through due and full process of 
law. 

If America is to remain free, free- 
dom is everyone's job. Let the people 
who were so willingly duped, 50 
eagerly mesmerized, by the previous 
administration be so jarred by its 
record that they never be: caught 
napping again. Shall we sweep this 
mess out of sight to spare the “huge 
mandate" voters the pain of waking 


Monitor, ‘ ᾿ 
A party close to the former presi- 
dent of the United States said, in a 
press interview, words to the effect 
that it would be a tragedy to have a 
man “hammered” out of office by 
public opinion. ae a 
To this unpolitical, if not innocent, 
bystander, such would a) to be 
the most appropriate and idealistic 
solution, not only to Watergate but to 
all nationwide, state, county and local 
investigations of suspected graft, in- 
come tax evasion and illegal proce- 
dures of any nature. _ 
What elze but public opinion -- not 
fabricated trom thin air, but 8s ἃ 
result of months of intense consid- 
eration of evidence presented by 
accredited examiners? What else? 
isn’t this the most hopeful agpact of 
this entire tragic upheaval in our 


I am wrif to commend te 
Monitor on Sour vtend for principle 11 
your editorlals regarding the ia 
Peachment process and its related 
subjects. Surely. this has been. 
difficult task but your sense of fair 
ness combined with gentleness and 
where necessary firmness has mY 
support. Thank you. ᾿ 
Prospect Heights, It, June M. Lippert 


Televised debate 
To The Christian Science Monier: 

It has been inestimably helpful for 
the people of the United States to have 


Through watching these proceedingy 
the people have been made aware 
the difficult, and often agonizing tas: 
in which their representatives have 
been engaged. és ᾧ ᾿ 
The issues involved have beef! 
spelled out and clarified through te 
exchange of views of the cammlt?? 
members; and television has shaw 
85 no other means of Bon 
could bave, what has transpired. 
; " Roberta D. Matthew® 
Long Beach, N.Y. ~" 738 


Letters expressing readers 
views are welcome. Each re 
ceives editorial te 
though only a sei : 
published cad none individually 
acknowledged. All aré subject 
condensation. : 


Helen Chaney 
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